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THE present discussions of post-war international trade and payment 
mech niall: and the publication some months ago of the League of 
Nat ions’ study of The Network of World Trade have stimulated a con- 
siderable amount of interest in that hitherto much neglected subject, 
the actual pattern of international transactions in the peace-time world. 
It is a subject which offers an enormous and largely untouched field 
for systematic study—a very surprisingly untouched field in view of 
the obvious importance of the questions involved and of the fact that 
statistics of international trade (though admittedly presenting great 
lifficulties of international comparability) have long been among the 
most complete of all numerical economic data. The purpose of this 

ticle is to present some more or less random reflections on the pattern 

of pre-war international trade in general, and on methods of approach 

to the study of it. 

In the Bulletin of April 19, 1941 the relation between net national 
income—total value of goods and services used annually—and retained 
imports—the portion of that net income which is imported in the form 

f merchandise—in various countries was discussed. It may be worth 

‘product ing (in a slightly altered form) the table given the re (Table J), 

| quoting the comment which was there made on them 


TABLE I[ 


Ratio of Retained Merchandise Imports, 1929, to Average Net National 
Income, 1925-34 
Per cent Per cent 

Belgium 48.7 Greece 18.8 
Norway 47.7 France 18.3 
South Africa 47.2 Germany 18.2 
Denmark 45.6 Netherlands India 17.1 
Netherlands 42.1 Argentina 16.4 
Finland 37.3 Lithuania 16.3 
Eire 35.4 Hungary 15.5 
New Zealand 33.7 Portugal 13.4 
\ustria 28.4 Japan 12.3 
Latvia 28.1 Rumania 12.0 
\ustralia 27.8 3ulgaria 11.5 
Sweden 27.6 Poland 10.2 
Switzerland 26.9 Yugoslavia 9.9 
Canada 25.6 United States 6.6 
United Kingdom 24.7 India 6.1 
Estonia 23.3 China 3.6 
Czechoslovakia 22.0 U.S.S.R. 2.6 
Italy 91.4 


a * is extremely difficult to disentangle all the influences which 
0 to determine the percentages here shown. Certain main principles, 
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however, stand out fairly clearly. The countries which were mos 
dependent on international trade—Belgium, Denmark, the Nether. 
lands, South Africa, Norway—were small and fairly wealthy countries, 
though particular factors such as gold production were obviously im- 
portant in particular cases. The countries least dependent on trace 
form an oddly assorted collection—the United States, the U.SS.R. 
India, and China. Their common feature is their great size, which js 
clearly the chief factor making for their relatively high degree of self. 
sufficiency, since the group contains both the richest and the poorest of 
countries. Among countries of approximately the same economi 
importance, as measured either by population or by national income, 
however, there is generally a fairly marked tendency for those with the 
highest incomes per head to be also the ones most dependent upon 
international trade. It may be added that, even if no account is taken 
of size, the correlation between income per head and dependence upon 
international trade is still positive, and, though small, is just large 
enough to be technically significant’”’ 

Some of the remaining factors which determine the degree in whic! 
a country is dependent on external economic contacts are easy to se 
Great wealth in some of the quantitatively important kinds of natura! 
resources and relative poverty in others, comparative shortage an 
abundance of capital and/or of skill, all make for certain kinds of “‘one- 
sidedness”’ in the economy, but whether the result is a high degree oi 
dependence on external trade or not will depend quite largely on th 
level of per capita income mentioned in the above quotation—sinc 
that chiefly determines how varied are the effective demands of th 
population—and, especially if the standard of living is low, on whether 
the resources which are least scarce are of the kind that meet the most 
essential human needs directly, or which can be made to meet them on) 
indirectly through exchange. It is hardly necessary to add that Stat: 
policy is a powerful influence, especially in countries where there 1s 
plenty of mechanical power, capital, and skill—the factors which ar 


increasingly becoming able to provide substitutes for the lack of others 


—but the very great extent to which the degree of a country’s depend: 
ence on foreign contacts can be “‘explained”’ in terms of such simpli 
factors as its size, the general condition of economic abundance 0! 
scarcity within it, and the ‘‘one-sidedness” of even its natural endow- 
ments, shows clearly how great is the determining force of the “given 
conditions” within which policy must operate. 

There, for the present, the question how much various countries re! 
on economic contacts with the outside world may be left; the quest! 
what parts of the outside world they chiefly rely on opens a probab! 
more profitable field for study. In entering this field, it must, of course. 
be borne in mind that the possible nature of patterns of internation« 
trade is limited by some considerations of a purely logical nature (suc 
as the obvious one that A’s exports to B are necessarily identical! rien 
B’s imports from A) and by others of a general economic nature (such 
that any country’s total exports to all destinations, comprehensive I 

calculated, must be equal in value to its imports from all sources 
except in so far as the relevant parties acquiesce in the borrowing a1 
lending which any departure from this equality constitutes). Thes 


logical and general economic considerations, of course, leave an inde 
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fnite number of ways in which the detailed economic (and other) 
factors can cause a given trade-total to be distributed between the 
-arious international channels, but they exclude a further indefinite 


total exports of each of a number of countries are given it is not possible 
to fix independently all the sub-totals of imports of one country from 
nother (or of exports of one country to another). Conversely, if all these 
sub-totals are thought of as being fixed by economic and other condi- 
‘ions (which is probably a more satisfactory way of approaching the 
problem than to think of national trade totals as the original data), it 
; obvious that every country’s totals of imports and exports is thereby 
‘xed. If the world trade-total is taken as given, and the sub-totals of 
imports of each country from each separate other one are supposed to be 
fixed merely as functions of the various national trade-totals, it will 
found that it is possible to divide the world trade-total in any way 
between either the various national import-totals or the various 
national export-totals, but not between both independently; and that, 
if it is specified (for instance) that each country’s total imports equals 
its total exports (or differs from them to some specified extent), there 
is only one set of national import- and export-totals which satisfies the 
conditions. 

Some of these facts may appear trivial and some practically unim- 
portant; in dealing with anything so complicated as a multilateral 
system of international trade, however, it is wise to be aware of all the 
inderlying algebraical necessities. An instance of this will appear 
presently. 

It is obviously a matter of great interest to examine the extent to 
which a given country’s imports or exports are concentrated in particu- 
larchannels. The percentages of its imports which come from particular 
countries, or the percentages of its exports which go to particular 
countries are, for many purposes, the most relevant data, showing the 
relative extents of its dependence on various external sources and 
markets. For some purposes, however, it may be more important to 
know what may be called the relative “‘intensities’’ of its trade-relations 
with different countries. The main reason why Britain sells more to— 
or buys more from—the United States than to Costa Rica, for instance, 
is a difference in the sizes of the markets which those countries offer for 
imports (or the amounts of goods they can provide for export); a 
difference which is too obvious to be interesting, and the effects of 
which it is desirable to eliminate in order to get some measuring-rod of 
the relative extents to which trade reveals complementarity between 
the British economy, on the one hand, and those of the other two 
countries, respectively, on the other. 

The simplest way of doing this is to compare the actual division of 
British exports between various channels with the division which would 
result if we exported to the various countries concerned in proportion to 
their total external purchases of goods. Similarly, one could compare 
the composition of our imports, by sources, with that which would 
result if we imported from countries in proportion to their total exports. 
his is done for a number of countries in Table II, in columns 3 and 6 
i which an index is computed, expressing the comparison as a series of 
percentages. 
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TABLE II 


Index of “Intensity” of U.K. Trade with certain Countries, 1938 


| | 2 3 4 5 6 
1% of total|Total Exports|Index of “In-| % oftotal |Total imports’ Index of 
1K. Im-\of country con-|tensity”’ of|U.K. exports! of country |“Intensity” of 
ports from\cerned as % of|U.K. import, to country | concerned as |U.K. exboy 
Country country |total for allitrade with concerned % of total for\ trade with 
concerned countries country | all countries country 
(except U.K.)\ concerned* (except U.K.) concernedt 


S. Africa 
Australia 
N. Zealand 
Canada 
U.S.A. 
Argentina 
India 
Denmark 
Germany 
France 
Japan 
U.S.S.R. 


0.82 208 
2.64 295 
1.13 450 
4.30 198 
18.2 70 
2.23 189 
2.82 192 
1.70 241 
11.0 38 
4.46 58 
3.86 29 
1.31 160 


2.40 317 
2.54 290) 
1.06 349 
6.82 65 
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10.90 
6.50 
3.68 
1.31 
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* i.e. Col.: 1 divided by Col. 2 expressed as a percentage. 
+ i.e. Col.: 4 divided by Col. 5 expressed as a percentage. 


The table shows that the Dominions supplied much more than their 
“share’’ of British imports—twice as much in the cases of Canada and 
South Africa, three times in that of Australia, and more than four times 
in that of New Zealand. How far this is due to natural complementarit\ 
and how far to the ties of language, old association, and fiscal preference 
cannot, of course, be determined with any precision; but it is interesting 
to note that Argentina and Denmark —which had no fiscal preference 
or political ties to help them in the British market (though Denmark 
has, of course, the advantage of proximity) also supplied about twic 
their “‘share’’. The much greater reliance of the U.K. on distant New 
Zealand than on Denmark (in relation to the respective total exports‘ 
those countries) is very striking, but even that should not be used as 
evidence of the force of preference and old association without making 
allowance for the fact that our imports from New Zealand are quit 
largely meat and wool, of which we are abnormally large importers, ai 
in which Denmark does not compete on any great scale. India als 
supplied about twice its “‘share’’ of U.K. imports, and the U.S.5 .R. was 
not far behind. It is striking, but not surprising, that the countries 
listed which supply markedly less than their ‘‘share”’ of our imports 4! 
the industrial ones— Japan, Germany, France, and U.S.A. ‘ 

On the export side the picture is broadly similar, with the rather 
striking exception provided by Canada, which took much less than he! 
“share” of U.K. exports—the reason, of course, being that she too 
part in one of the most notable ‘‘triangular’’ systems of internation 
payments, and acted as one of the major channels for the transfer to the 
U.K. of interest, not only on her own debts, but on those of the Unite 
States as well. South Africa, India, and the U.S.S.R. were the chi! 
countries (among those listed) whose intake of British exports exceed 
their “‘share’’ more than did the amount which they supplied of Britis! 
imports. 
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This method of analysis works quite well if the object is to analyse 
the trade of a single country, such as the United Kingdom, for a world is 
conceivable in which this country imports from various other countries 
in proportion to their respective total exports, and exports to them in 
proportion to their respective total imports; and a comparison of the 
distribution of British trade in the real world with that in this imaginary 
world is therefore intelligible. If, however, a more extensive analysis of 
world trade-patterns is desired, one comes up against the logical and 
other limitations discussed above. The only conceivable world in which 
each country’s exports to each other one were proportionate to those 
other countries’ respective total imports, and in which, at the same time, 
each country’s imports from each other one were proportionate to 
those other countries’ respective total exports, would be a world in 
which all countries had the same trade-totals. In other words, if we 
wish to extend the analysis, it is necessary to stop taking the various 
countries’ trade-totals for granted; and, moreover, the imaginary world 
with which the real world is to be compared becomes so completely 
unlike it that the comparison ceases to be at all interesting. 

For any wider analysis, therefore, a new approach has to be tried; 
and the one which most readily suggests itself is one that relates the 
trade between any one country and any other to the national incomes 
of both—thus giving up the attempt to take the relation of each 
country’s external trade to its national income as something for 
separate consideration, apart from the matters of trade distribution 
which are under discussion. If there were no special factors making for 
greater or less complementarity between one pair of countries than 
between another, or for a higher total dependence on external trade 
(in relation to income) in one country than in another, then the trade 
(in either direction) between any pair of countries would presumably 
be proportionate to the product of their national incomes—a country 
would trade with another in proportion both to its own and to its 
trading-partner’s total production and consumption of goods and 
services. To compare the distribution of trade in an imaginary world 
where this is the case with its distribution in the real world is therefore 
to throw light on all the factors of complementarity, competitiveness, 
and greater or smaller tendency to draw national requirements from 
abroad, which are in fact at work. The result is interesting, just as any 
analysis which eliminates a major factor governing actual events is 
interesting—because it enables the remaining factors to be better seen. 

lable III shows the result of applying this analysis to the trade 
between ten chosen countries in the year 1928 (a date selected chiefly 
because the necessary national income estimates are more easily avail- 
able for years round about it than for later or earlier ones). The 
United Kingdom and the United States are chosen for their intrinsic 
importance, Germany and Belgium are added chiefly because they 
are a pair of neighbouring highly-industrialized countries, Australia and 
New Zealand as a pair of neighbouring wealthy agricultural countries, 
India partly for its intrinsic importance, partly to represent poor 
tropical countries, and Poland, Rumania, and Hungary as neighbouring 
poor European peasant countries. The object of the selection is to 
throw light on the “intensities” of the trade-relations of various types 
of economies both with similar and with different ones. 
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TABLE III 
Trade between Various Countries as percentage of that suggested by the Product; 
of theiy National Incomes} 
Countries of Destination 





Countries of | | 


| | New | | | 
Provenance | U.K, |U.S.A.|Germany|Belgium| Australia| Zealand) India |Hungary| Rumania) Polayj 








U.K. | 51.4) 102.0490.0/1040.0 1350.0/284.0| 49.0) 117.0115. 
U.S.A. 117.0) 74.0/138.0| 208.0) 152.0 13.6) 20.8) 21.9 495 
Germany | 76 | 580.0! 91.0) 40.0) 41.5) 360.0) 332.0316 9 
Belgium | 930 | 542 | 177.0) 240.0.380.0| 162.0) 38.2/298 4 
Australia | 730 299 800 1970.0 234.0 : 
N.Zealand|2130 | 64 | — {1066 —|— |} — Jo 
India 161 | 102 | 140 | 168 | 119 31.2} 10.0 46.0 
Hungary | 17 | 150 | 54 — | — -— 1040.0 261.0 
Rumania | 48 289 |234 ne a. | 175.0 
Poland | 81 | 255 191 aeeks. h. -eenk 0. cd 9h 


65.5 








Trade between two countries concerned as percentage of that between 
a: . all countries listed 
1.é. Ratio: : ~~ ; - 
Product of nationai incomes of countries concerned as percentage of 
sum of corresponding products for all pairs of countries listed 





Table III shows the result; (the blank spaces are due to absence of 
easily-available data about the trade between the pairs of countries 
concerned, where it is very small). It is plain that no very simple con- 
clusion can be drawn from this table; the effects of natural comple- 
mentarity (evident in the relations between Australia and New Zealand 
and the U.K., for instance), are very evident, but so are those of 
proximity (as witness the relations between Hungary, Rumania, and 
Poland), and of sheer size, as affecting the extent to which the countries 
concerned are dependent on external trade as a whole (as the very low 
values obtained for all the trade-relations of the United States show). 
It may be possible to make some allowance for some of these factors, in 
order to isolate the remaining ones—in particular to eliminate the 
effects of the different degrees of dependence on external trade, just 
referred to. An attempt to do this will be made in a future article. 

A. J. B. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
ON SEPT. 17 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his message to Congress, said that 
during recent months the main tides of conflict had been running the 
way of the Allies, but they could not be content merely to drift with 
this favourable tide. The desperation with which the Germans wert 
fighting south of Naples revealed that they were well aware of the 
consequences to them of the Allied occupation of Italy, but the Ameri- 
can people could rest assured that the landing in Italy was not the only 
one the Allies had in mind. It had been planned at Casablanca, and at 
Quebec further blows of equal or greater importance were planned 
against Germany and Japan. 

British, Canadian, and U.S. losses in killed, wounded, and missing 
in the Sicilian campaign had been 31,158, of which 7,445 were American. 
The Italian and German casualties were approximately 165,000, 
including 132,000 prisoners. The unmistakably sincere welcome given 
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to the Allies by the Italian people proved conclusively that even in a 
country which had lived under a dictatorship for a generation the love 
of liberty was unconquerable, and that the war was not waged by the 
Italian people of their own choice. The less said about his feelings 
toward Mussolini the better, but he believed that equal jubilation and 
enthusiasm would be shown by the people of other nations under the 
German heel when the Nazi gauleiters and native quislings had been 
removed. The fall of Mussolini, who was more responsible for all the 
sorrows of Italy than anyone except possibly Hitler, had been the first 
break in Axis leadership, to be followed by other similar encouraging 
downfalls. When Hitler and the Nazis were overthrown the Prussian 
military clique must go with them; the war-breeding gangs of militarists 
must be rooted out of Germany and Japan if there was to be any real 
assurance of future peace. The American people could be sure that the 
Allied policy was an expression of the basic democratic traditions and 
ideals of the American Republic, and they would not be able to claim 
that they had gained total victory if any vestige of Fascism in any of 
its malignant forms was permitted to survive anywhere in the world. 
When Hitler was forced on the defensive he boasted that he had 
onverted Europe into an impregnable fortress, but it was a fortress 
without a roof, and the British and U.S. air forces had been bombing it 
with ever-increasing effectiveness. It was now their purpose to estab- 
ish bases within bombing range of Southern and Eastern Germany and 
to bring devastating war home to these places, as it had already been 
rought to Western Germany. British and U.S. air strategists had 


studied the mistakes that Géring and the Luftwaffe had made in the 


ymbing of Britain and had learned from them. German power could 
till do the Allies great injury, but that evil power was being destroyed 
lay by day, and if Hitler did not know this by now then the last trace 
f sanity had departed from his distorted mind. 

Reliable information showed that there was definite unrest and a 
rowing desire for peace among the peoples of the satellite countries, 
ind it was hoped that the spirit of revolt against Nazism which had 
gun in Italy would burst into flame there. The American people were 
hrilled by the sledge-hammer blows delivered by the Russians against 
he Nazis; the Russians had forced the greatest military reversal since 
apoleon’s retreat in 1812. As long as Italy had remained in the war a 
ubstantial part of British naval strength had had to be kept locked up 
nthe Mediterranean, but now it was freed to proceed eastward to join 
n the attack against the Japanese. There had previously been one 
serious gap in the lines of Allied sea~-power, between North-Western 
Australia and Ceylon, but that gap could now be closed. It went 
vithout saying that when Japan surrendered the United Nations would 
ever again let her have authority over the islands mandated to her by 
he League of Nations, for she could obviously not be trusted; the same 
eld good for the vast territories she had stolen from China. 

the great U.S. production programme was now approaching its 
eak; Britain had already attained full production, and the British 
“mpire and the U.S.A. together were now turning out so much war 
aterial that they had definite and growing superiority over Germany 
nd Japan. In June and July there had been a reduction in the rate of 
ficrease in production, but the increase was resumed in August and 
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was even better in September. For example, during the two month 
of the recess of Congress approximately 15,000 aircraft were produced 
with an especially large increase in the production of heavy bombers jj 
August. However, the total aircraft production was still not good 
enough, and it was necessary not only to come up to schedule but 
surpass it. During those same two months U.S. shipyards put iny 
commission 3,200,000 tons of large merchant ships, a total of 281 ships, 
It was becoming more and more evident that this was essentially a wz 
of production, and the best way-to avoid heavy casualties was to pm 
vide the troops with the best equipment possible. 

The Allies still had a long way to go to ultimate victory in any majg 
theatre of the war. In spite of substantial victories in the Mediter. 
ranean they faced a hard and costly fight up through Italy, and a majo 
job of organizing their positions before they could take advantage of 
them. From bases in the British Isles the strength must be assembled 
to strike not just in one direction but in many, by land, sea, and in the 
air, with overwhelming forces and equipment. Although the Russian 
had made a magnificent counter-offensive they had still far to go befo 
they got into Germany itself. The Japanese held firmly established 
position on an enormous front from the Kuriles through the Solomons 
and the Netherlands East Indies to Malaysia, Burma, and China, and 
to break through this defensive ring the Allies must hit hard at many 
points. In all history there had never been so tremendous a task 
that which the United Nations now faced, and every ounce of courage, 
intelligence, and energy would be needed to carry it out. Nothing would 
be more costly in lives than to adopt the attitude that the war had been 
won, or nearly won, for that would mean a let-down in the great temp 
of production and would deny to the fighting men their overwhelming 
superiority of power. 

The total amount spent on the war from May, 1940 to date was 
$128,123 million, and the war was now costing $250 million a day. lp 
to Sept. 1, 1943 among the more important items produced an 
delivered since the armament programme started in May, 1940 were 
123,000 aircraft, 349,000 airplane engines, 53,000 tanks, 93,000 artillery 
weapons, 9} million small arms, 25,942 million rounds of small arms 
ammunition, and 1,233,000 trucks. In most instances more than hal 
of these totals delivered to date were produced during the first 8 montl 
of 1943. Since May, 1940 2,380 fighting ships and auxiliaries of al 
kinds and 13,000 landing vessels were completed. Between Jan. | 
and July 1, 1943 the power plants built for installation in Navy vests 
had a horse-power equal to all the horse-power of all hydro-electit 
plants in the U.S.A. in January 1941. The completions of Navy ship 
during the previous 6 months were equal to completions in the whole 
1942. The time taken to build submarines had been cut down by 
almost 50 per cent. 

Armed forces of a total approaching 10 million men had been rast! 
and equipped, and simultaneously millions more men and millions 
women had had to be brought in to carry on war production. Thet 
had also been the problem of increasing the output of the natutd 
resources of America. Since the outbreak of war in Europe the ov" 
put of petroleum had been increased by 66 per cent, bitummols 
coal production had been stepped up by 40 per cent, chemicals by 
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B0) per cent, iron ore by 125 per cent, and steel by 106 per cent. 

It was inevitable that into such ‘‘an unprecedented, breath-taking 
pnterprise’’ errors Of honest judgment were bound to creep, but the 
American people as a whole were fair-minded, and they realized that 
he U.S.A. could never have produced and shipped as much as they 
had, and that the U.S. forces could not be in their present position on the 
ighting fronts, if conditions in Washington and throughout the nation 
were as confused and chaotic as some people tried to paint them. This 
statement was not meant as an apology, but was an assertion and a 
boast that the U.S. people and their Government were doing ‘‘an 
mazingly good job” in carrying out a vast programme which would 
have seemed impossible two years previously. As the war developed 

d new problems arose in the domestic economy changes in methods 
nd legislation might become necessary. Movements should be made 
owards greater economic protection for the returning men and women 
n the forces, and for greater educational opportunities for them. And 
or all citizens a further measure of social security should be provided 
0 protect tham against certain continuing hazards of life. All these 
hings, as well as eventual demobilization, should be studied and much 
bi the necessary legislation enacted now, not because the end of the 
jar was approaching, but in order to avoid being caught at the end of 
he war without planning or legislation, as happened after the previous 
ar. Co-operation must be sought between the executive and legis- 
itive branches of the Government in order to furnish American citizens 
‘ith the secure standard of living to which they were entitled; but the 
irst of all aims must be the winning of the var. Co-operation with other 
hations must also be sought, toward tlie end that world aggression 
night be ended and that fair international relationships established 
i a permanent basis. The good neighbour policy had shown such 
uccess in the American hemisphere that its extension to the whole 
orld seemed to be the logical next step. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


It is regretted that pressure on our space necessitates the holding over 
intil the next issue of the summary of Mr. Churchill’s Review of the 
rogress of the War given to Parliament on Sept. 21. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Activity over the U.K. was very slight, but a few bombs were dropped: 

the night in the south-east coastal districts, and on the nights of 
rept. 14 and 15 in the London area. No serious damage or casualties 
ere reported. On Sept. 15 night out of some 15 aircraft which crossed 
he coast 4 were shot down, and 2 were destroyed on Sept. 21 night. 
Night operations included a concentrated attack on the rubber factory 
t Montlucon, north west of Vichy, on Sept. 15 night when 26 of the 
rincipal buildings wére hit and 16 German fighters destroyed, for the 
ss of 6 bombers; an attack on the approaches to the Mount Cenis 
innel on Sept. 16 night, at a cost of 4 bombers; a highly concentrated 
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attack on Hanover, carried out in 30 minutes, on Sept. 22 night, whey 
5 or more enemy fighters were destroyed, at a cost of 26 bombers 
(targets at Emden and Oldenburg were also bombed, however, and air- 
fields in north-west Germany and in Holland attacked); a very heavy 
raid on Mannheim-Ludwigshafen on Sept. 23 night, when targets at 
Aachen and Darmstadt were also attacked, at a cost of 32 bombers: 
and an attack on Emden on Sept. 26 night. Berlin was also bombed by 
Mosquitoes on several occasions. . 

Very heavy day attacks were made on Nantes and La Pallice (Sept 
16) and on airfields, railway yards, and power stations in northern and 
western France in widespread operations in which 29 German fighters 
were destroyed, at a cost of 13 bombers and 3 fighters; on Brest (Sept 
22); on Nantes again twice (Sept. 23) and air bases, factories, and the 
Scheldt canal entrance, when 26 or more enemy fighters were 
destroyed at a cost of 3 bombers and 6 fighters; Amiens railway targets 
and 5 air bases (Sept. 24), when 21 enemy aircraft were destroyed at a 
cost of 9 fighters; Rheims (Sept. 26), when 2 fighters were lost, and 
Emden (Sept. 27) and Rouen railway yards and several French airfields, 
in a series of attacks in which 58 German fighters were destroyed, ata 
cost of 8 bombers and 7 fighters. About 1,000 tons of bombs were drop- 
ped on Emden. In addition, regular sweeps were made over the 
Channel and northern France, sometimes.continuing all day, and many 
successful attacks made on shipping. On Sept. 14 1 vessel was sunk, 4 
left on fire, and 7 others damaged; on Sept. 15 several ships were dan- 
aged off the Dutch coast and 2 armed vessels set on fire off Havre; on 
Sept. 16 a ship off Norway was torpedoed and 3 minesweepers left on 
fire off Holland; on Sept. 17 some 30 coastal craft off Holland were badlj 
damaged; on Sept. 21 light naval forces sank a large supply ship and 
trawler escorting it and set a second escort vessel on fire off Holland 
on Sept. 25 bombers torpedoed 2 cargo vessels in a convoy, also off 
Holland, and set 3 of its escort on fire; and on Sept. 27 2 small vessels 
were sunk and others damaged off the Scheldt. British losses in all 
these operations were very light. 

On Sept. 27 the Admiralty announced the destruction of an E-boat 
off the east coast on Sept. 25, and the sinking of a large and heavil\ 
laden supply ship off the French coast on Sept. 26 night. Only 3 slight 
casualties were sustained. 

The Germans reported on Sept. 24 that U-boats had attacked 
convoy going to the United States and sunk 12 destroyers and 
torpedoed 3 others which probably sank; they had also sunk 9 cary 
ships and torpedoed 2 more. They also stated that on Sept. 22 som 
submarines of the smallest type had attempted to enter Norwegial 
island waters, but were all destroyed and some of their crews capture¢ 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians made remarkable progress throughout the period 
all sectors from the Smolensk area in the north to the shores of the 
Sea of Azov and the Kuban. By the middle of September they ha! 
reached Bryansk, captured on Sept. 14 after 3 days’ bitter fighting ‘«" 
the crossings of the Desna, and were already threatening Chernigo 
and Priluki. On Sept. 15 Nezhin was taken, and in the south a landing 
made at Yalta, west of Mariupol. Next day the Russians occupité 
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\ovorossiisk, after 5 days of heavy fighting in which 3 German and 1 
Rumanian division were routed and much booty taken. On the Desna 
Novgorod-Seversky was captured, and further south (due east of Kiev), 
Romny and Glinsk. In the Kharkov area Valki was occupied and, 
{yrther south on the line to Pavlograd, Lozovaya. 

A second breach in the Desna defences was forced on Sept. 17, and 
the Russian occupation of Bryansk was completed. Heavy fighting was 
reported at Trubchevsk, south-south-west of Bryansk, and the Russians 
crossed the Desna at several more points, so that on Sept. 18 they 
announced that the so-called Desna Eastern Wall had been breached 
and 50 places west of the river occupied. North of Bryansk progress was 
made along the railway to Roslavl by the capture of Zhukovka. 

South of Kharkov Pavlograd was reached on Sept. 18, bringing the 
Russians to within 35 miles of the Dnieper at Dnepropetrovsk. Progress 
was also made in the directions of Chernigov and Poltava, and on the 
shore of the Sea of Azov the Russians entered Nogaisk, only one day 
after taking Berdyansk. 

On Sept. 19 it was announced that Dukhovschina, the most import- 
ant base on the way to Smolensk and almost due north of it, had been 
taken; also Yartsevo, to the north-east. The same day more crossings 
of the Desna were reported, with the capture of Trubchevsk, and in the 
Ukraine, in the area due east of Kiev, a large number of places taken 
including Priluki, Romny, Lubny, Romodan, Mirgorod, and Piryatin, 
cutting the line from Kiev to Poltava, while east of Poltava on the 
same line Krasnograd was captured. The line from Kiev running 
north-east of Nezhin was also cut, by the capture of Bobrovitsa. 
Progress was also reported in the Roslavl and the Smolensk directions, 
and Velizh was entered on Sept. 20. 

On Sept. 20 also marked progress was announced east of the Dnieper 
bend in the country east of Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhe and down 
to Melitopol. Sinelnikovo was taken on Sept. 21, with several other 
places further south on the railway to the Crimea. At the same time 
Chernigov, on the Desna north-north-east of Kiev, was captured after a 
3 day battle. 

In the Kuban Anapa was occupied on Sept. 22, and the Germans were 
reported to be evacuating the Taman Peninsula from Temryuk and 
faman Bay; on Sept. 27, however, Temryuk was entered by the 
Russians, depriving the enemy of their last port in the Kuban. 

On Sept. 23 Unecha Junction, south-west of Bryansk, was captured; 
also Poltava and Semenovka, the latter some 40 miles north of 
Kremenchug. Remarkable progress was made nearly all along the 
iront running south-east from Kiev to Poltava in the week ended 
Sept. 25, and the Russians had now almost reached the Dnieper at 
Zolotonosha and Cherkasy. On Sept. 24 they announced that they had 
crossed the river north of Kiev, while on the lower stretches near the 
elbow they reached Novomoskovsk only a few miles north of Dnepro- 
petrovsk, and both there and near Kremenchug they stated, on Sept. 
26, that they were now on the river bank. By that date they were also 
in the outskirts of Kiev. 

A series of major successes were scored at the same time further 
north. On Sept. 24 Roslavl was taken, and next day Smolensk, after 
lighting throughout the night, while more progress was made west of 
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Velizh by the capture of Borovaya, which brought the Russians 
slightly west of Vitebsk on the line to Nevel and Velikiye Luki. Finally, 
on Sept. 27 the Russians announced the capture of Nizhni-Dneprovsk, 
a suburb of Dnepropetrovsk itself. 

The Germans admitted the abandonment of these important centres, 
often before their capture was announced, but claimed in all cases that 
enemy attempts to surround or break through German positions or 
bodies of troops had failed, and that all important installations, 
material, and supplies had been destroyed or removed before the Russians 
arrived. As to Bryansk they said that everything of value was taken 
away 2 weeks before their withdrawal. On Sept. 17 they stated that in 
spite of their numerical superiority the enemy were nowhere able to 
break their front or win an operational success. Where ground was 
given this always took place methodically and according to pian. The 
General Staff would not shrink from ordering the abandonment of 
important industrial and economic centres in order to husband man- 
power. Nearly all their communiqués spoke of violent attacks being 
repulsed and local breaches being sealed off or enemy groups wiped out. 
On Sept. 21 an official spokesman stated that a large-scale retreat was 
being carried out, and that this was caused by lack of reserves, and by 
the Allied landing in Italy. The armies were retiring “‘on natural 
defences’ owing to the Russian onslaughts. On Sept. 23 they said the 
disengaging movements were taking their expected course despite 
violent enemy attacks. Between Chernigov and Cherkasy the enemy 
were following up these disengaging movements with strong forces, 
but next day they reported that all attempts to cross the Dnieper had 
been frustrated. Of the loss of Smolensk they said that measures for 
its evacuation had been started 3 weeks previously—it had been decided 
upon long ago in the framework of the grand strategy. Everything of 
value had been removed in good time. The communiqué of Sept. % 
reported the failure of all enemy attacks on the Dnieper and in the 
Kuban, but added that they still continued west of Unecha and round 
Smolensk, though they were ‘‘repelled in the main”. On Sept. 24 and 
25, they said, 105 Russian aircraft were destroyed, for the loss of only 
5 German. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

In a series of very heavy counter attacks begun on Sept. 12 the 
Germans made a determined attempt to throw the 5th Army back 
into the sea from the Salerno bridgehead, and on Sept. 13 recovered 
good deal of ground in violent counter-attacks, the strongest of whic 
were between the Sele and Colore rivers. At this time they wert 
claiming to have won the battle, stating (Sept. 14) that or: Sept. 13, 
after making wide breaches in the Allied lines, they had gone over 
the attack on the entire front. The Canadians had been thrown bak 
to Salerno, very heavy losses had been inflicted on the Allies south-east 
of Eboli, Battipaglia had been stormed, some 10,000 of the enemy hat 
been killed, chiefly Americans, and the re-embarkation had ‘nov 
assumed a larger scale’. Next day they announced that America! 
resistance had stiffened surprisingly the previous evening, but claim 
that a considerable part of the German operations had already bee 
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accomplished. Communication between the British at Salerno and the 
US. bridgehead had definitely collapsed, and the fighting strength of 
both groups had been so weakened by losses that any resumption of 
offensive operations on a big scale was inconceivable. Great successes 
had been won on Sept. 14; an enemy group had been annihilated, and 
the booty and the number of prisoners were steadily rising. 

Next day, without admitting any withdrawals, they stated that the 
change in favour of the Allies was due to the British Navy, which 
“snatched the Americans from certain death at the very last moment”’. 
However, they added that the enemy bridgeheads had been further 
reduced, and some groups wiped out, though a motorized division had 
been sent up by sea by the 8th Army and had landed near Castellabete 
and Paestum. On Sept. 17, not being able to chronicle further successes, 
they stated that the Allies were evidently determined to hold their 
positions regardless of cost, as 3 convoys had been seen on their way to 
Salerno, and Palermo harbour was full of ships. 

Actually, the German counter-attacks on Sept. 13 and 14 gained 
some ground, and it was not until Sept. 16 that the Allies were able to 
strike back in strength, after nearly 4 days’ defensive fighting, and 
reduce the salient between the Sele and Colore rivers. They were 
enabled to do this by the arrival of reinforcements, by the support of 
heavy and accurate gunfire by Warspite, Valiant, and other naval 
units, and by the launching on Sept. 14 of the most concentrated air 
attack ever made in any one area of hostilities in one day. Nearly 600 
sorties were made by bombers alone, not counting the operations of the 
U.S. Air Force and the Tactical Air Force. This went on for 72 hours— 
on Sept. 15 the Tactical Air Force flew 1,000 sorties, losing only 4 air- 
craft, and over 1,000 more were made by bombers and other formations. 
On Sept. 15, for the first time during the battle, the Germans did not 
counter-attack in strength, and next day the 3 attacks they made were 
repulsed, prisoners taken, and ground regained. Their last heavy attack 
with tanks was made late on Sept. 14, but they were all wiped out and 
the wedge in the bridgehead entirely eliminated. 

On Sept. 16 they were seen retiring northward to Avellino, where 
they split into 2 columns, ohe going west to Naples, and the other north 
to Benevento. Thus ended a 6 day battle, in which the Germans had 
every advantage of ground—as Gen. Alexander told correspondents, 
they had tanks and guns in prepared positions only 200 yards from the 
sea—but were inferior only in air cover. The Allied air forces met 
hardly any opposition, and their losses were negligible. On Sept. 16 
when 6 German planes attacked the landing beaches all were shot down. 

Meanwhile the 8th Army was moving rapidly up the coast, and 
covered 200 miles in 13 days. By Sept. 16 its patrols had reached Vallo 
della Lucania, and early next morning armoured cars made contact 
we American troops on the southern outskirts of the Salerno bridge- 
lead, 

r he 5th Army now had the initiative, and on Sept. 17 took Rocca- 
daspide, 9 miles east of Agropoli, and occupied Montecorvino airfield, 
12 miles east of Salerno. Next day they recovered Battipaglia and 
Altavilla. Meanwhile the islands off the coast had been occupied— 
Procida and Ponsa on Sept. 15 and Ischia on Sept. 16. Amalfi was 
entered on Sept. 19, Eboli on Sept. 20, Campagna and Montecorvino on 
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Sept. 21, giving the » Allies atest of all the - Battipaglia plain, and 
Acerno on Sept. 22. Very heavy fighting now took place on the hig) 
ground north of Salerno, with the Germans fighting Comporntaly and 
taking advantage of the natural defences of the hills. On Sept. 23 the 
5th Army opened a fresh offensive northward from Salerno, and by the 
end of the day reached the heights overlooking the Naples plain. (y 
Sept. 25 they took Cava di Tirreni, north-west of Salerno, and Senerchi; 
and Valva, to the east, and on Sept. 26, Calabritto and Cassano, the 
latter 10 miles north of Acerno. They met strong resistance everywhere. 

The 8th Army made good progress north-west from Taranto, and 
took Potenza, the junction of 5 roads and 4 railways, on Sept. 2). 
Meanwhile the 5th Corps, on the Adriatic coast, reached Gioja on Sept. 
19, and Ginosa and Altamura on Sept. 22, the 8th Army entering 
Avigliano, north of Potenza, the same day. Rapid progress was made 
to Matera, north of Ginosa, and along the coast, and on Sept. 23 and 24 
Molfetta and Barletta were occupied, an advance of 25 miles in one day. 
Next day the troops reached the Ofanto River, and entered Cerignola 
on Sept. 26. This put them on the edge of the Foggia Plain, where the 
aerodrome, with its 12 satellite landing grounds, was evacuated by the 
enemy. Next day they entered Foggia itself. 

Previous to this 6 Italian airfields in south Italy had been captured 
and on them 244 aircraft found abandoned. 

Allied air attacks on enemy positions and on road and rail centres and 
airfields were maintained on an intensive scale throughout, and great 
damage inflicted on convoys of lorries, etc. moving from the battle 
area. Among centres heavily bombed were Bolzano, Verona, Bologna 
Pisa, Foggia, Pescara (on the east coast), Potenza, Auletta, Contursi, 
Venice railway yards, and, in Greece and Crete, Hassani, Eleusis, 
Maleme, Heraklion and other aerodromes, and Maritza and 

Calato, on Rhodes. Very few enemy aircraft were met; 13 were de 
Stroyed over the Salerno battle area on Sept. 13 and that night, and |! 
the next 2 days, but after that very few were seen anywhere. In attacks 
on airfields, however, large numbers were seen on the ground and man) 
of them hit. 

On Sept. 18 it was announced that the ‘Allies had occupied Samos 
Leros, Cos, and Castelorizo, and in meeting German air attacks 00 
those islands many aircraft were shot down, e.g. 11 at Cos on Sep! 
19 and 20. 

In Corsica the first reports (Sept. 19) were of the arrival of Germans 
from Sardinia, where they had been roughly handled by two Italiaa 
divisions in the island. Next day it was announced: that on the sur 
render of Italy French patriots in Corsica had taken up arms, 7 
French commandos were landed from North Africa on Sept. 13 
followed by other troops on Sept. 17. Within 3 days it was stated thel 
all the western part of the island had been liberated, German attacks 
on the passes at Sorba and Linseca defeated, and an advance oT 
towards Bonifacio and Porto Vecchio (on the east coast). By Sept. 2! 
the Germans (estimated to number about 10,000) were all in full fligh! 
to Bastia, and were being heavily bombed as they tried to get — 
to Leghorn, which was also bombed. The east coast was now blockat! 
by both sea and air, Bonifacio and Porto Vecchio were captured on 
Sept. 23, U.S. rangers and Goums now taking part in the operation 
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and a defeat inflicted on the Germans at Favone Murato, south of 
Bastia. That port was now useless, with several ships in the harbour 
sunk and stores and munition dumps on the quays blown up. Germans 
trying to escape by troop carrier aircraft were intercepted, and on 
sept. 24 19 of these were destroyed and 10 others damaged, at a cost of 
fallied planes. Off Bastia on Sept. 26 4 small supply ships, 1 Siebel 
ferry, and 2 landing craft were sunk by gunfire and 3 supply ships sunk 
and | damaged by bombs. A large tanker was damaged and beached 
and another torpedoed. 

On Sept. 21 night m.t.bs. entered Valona harbour and sank a cargo 
ship and a small craft and damaged 2 other vessels. On Sept. 23 it was 
announced that in the Aegean 2 convoyed steamers had recently been 
destroyed by naval forces and the escort vessel of one sunk and that of 
the other damaged. On Sept. 14 the loss of the U.S. submarine Grenadier 
was announced, and of 2 U-boat chasers bombed on Aug. 23. 

On Sept. 16 it was announced that 28 more Italian ships had reached 
’alermo, making 108 in Allied ports; also that 2 battleships, 4 cruisers, 
ind 4 destroyers had reached Alexandria from Malta. Next day 16 
nore submarines arrived at Malta, and on Sept. 19 6 small naval units 
reached Haifa, and a submarine arrived in Durban harbour. 

On Sept. 26 U.S. H.Q. announced that total American casualties in 
the Salerno fighting up to Sept. 15 were 3,497, including wounded and 
nissing. > 

The Germans did not explain why the fighting at Salerno continued 
fter the reduction of the bridgehead, but stated on Sept. 19 that the 

weeks’ battle had not given the Allies the strategic success they 
xpected—it did not cut off the German troops in South Italy. The 
nemy had been pressed back to the narrow coastal stretch, and this 
iad enabled the Germans to link up the troops withdrawn from Calabria 
vith the Salerno divisions. Over 10,000 of the enemy had been killed 
nd wounded and 4,429 captured. Also, between Sept. 8 and 17 3 
ruisers, 2 destroyers, 1 torpedo boat, 15 landing boats, and 9 transports 
iad been sunk, and 2 cruisers, 3 destroyers, 1 tanker, and 7 transports 
resumed sunk, while 125 transports and other vessels, including small 
raft, had been damaged. 

In North Italy they said (Sept. 20) that the disarming of the Italian 
roops had met with “‘initial resistance’’ in the chief cities, but this was 
broken and it had been completed in Bolzano, Trento, Verona, Bologna, 
lilan, and Turin. 

The Dalmatian Coast, Istria, etc. The Germans reported (Sept. 22) 
hat they were bombing and attacking Split, which had been seized by 

surgents. They also stated that Slovene insurgents, Italian com- 
hunists, and partisans from Croatia had tried to get control of eastern 

enezia and Istria, but that German troops, with national Fascist 
fits, had occupied the most important centres. 

The Free Yugoslav radio broadcast a report by the “National 
iberation Army” of bitter fighting for Susak and stated that Fiume 
as being shelled. Fighting was also going on in Bosnia, and a good 
art of the railway running east from Trieste had been destroyed. 
‘Teste itself had been reached by Slovene partisans, who were fighting 
he Germans there. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

By the middle of September Australian forces had fought their way 
to the outskirts of Lae, and on Sept. 16 they entered the town and made 
a big haul of air equipment. Meanwhile heavy air attacks were being 
made on Wewak airfields, and on Sept. 14 33 enemy planes were 
destroyed there and on Sept. 16 58, with 11 more probables. Allied losses 
were very small. Off the coast large numbers of barges were sunk or 
damaged, and outside the town many Japanese were killed trying to 
escape inland. The Allied air attacks were now concentrated on Fin- 
schafen, further east, and on Cape Gloucester, the nearest point in New 
Britain. On Sept. 22 a landing was made 6 miles north of Finschafen 
unopposed, and by next day the troops had seized the airfield outside 
the town. Bombing attacks were made on the port, and of Japanese 
aircraft attempting to attack warships leaving after covering the 
landings 40 or more were shot down, for the loss of 3 fighters. 

Air attacks were also made on the airfields at Kahili, where 23 enemy 
planes were destroyed on Sept. 15, Buin, where 14 planes were destroyed, 
and Cape Gloucester, where 6 were destroyed, on Sept. 19, Ballale, 
where 14 were destroyed on Sept. 20, and Madang and Gasmata, Allied 
losses being very light. 

In other areas raids were made by U‘S. aircraft on Tarawe in the 
Gilbert Islands, and Nauru, west of them, on Sept. 18 and 19, and4 
Japanese bases severely damaged. 

Halong (Amboina) and the coast of Choiseul Islands were also attacked 
and considerable damage done to shipping off Admiralty Island, of 
New Britain and New Ireland, and in the Bismarck Sea. 

The Japanese raided Munda, Vella Lavella, Guadalcanal (Lunga Pt. 
etc.), and Darwin. In one raid on Vella 20 aircraft were shot down, and 
no very serious damage was reported in any of these attacks. 

On Sept. 16 it was announced that in the 37 days’ operations ending 
in the capture of Munda, New Georgia, 358 Japanese aircraft had been 
destroyed, the Allied losses being 71 fighters and 22 bombers. 

On Sept. 17 Tokyo radio reported that a s€a and air battle was going 
on in the seas between New Guinea and the Solomons, in which the 
Navy was gradually getting the upper hand. In a bombing attack on 
Buin 60 out of 240 Allied ’planes had been destroyed, for the loss of5 
Japanese. 


Sino-Japanese War. U.S. aircraft made 3 attacks on Hankow and 
objectives in the neighbourhood, and also bombed Hong-kong, damag- 
ing shipping, the Whampoa docks, Canton, and the Yang-Sin-Ho 
district in South Hupeh. On Sept. 15 they went to Haiphong, Inde- 
China where they destroyed 10 Zero fighters and probably a further I8 

A Japanese raid on the U.S. air H.Q. in China was broken up by 
fighters and 17 of the raiders shot down. On Sept. 25 Chungkitg 
announced the opening of a Chinese attack near Nanchang, Kiangsi. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Frequent bombing attacks were made on road, river, and rail trafii 
particularly at Bhamo, Prome, the Taungup Pass, Mandalay, Maymy® 
Pyinmana, and Sagaing. Barracks at Henzada and Maymyo were 4 
bombed, and enemy positions in the Mayn Peninsula, Buthidaung, 4" 
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elsewhere. On Sept. 16 it was announced that Chinese troops trained 
in India had attacked and driven back the Japanese in the Naga 


Hills. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 
Sept. 23.—Gen. Giraud returned to Algiers from a visit to Corsica. 


ARGENTINA 

Sept. 16.—The Finance Ministry announced that the Government 
had decided to repatriate its foreign debt held in England by redeeming 
bonds amounting to £25 million. This would be converted into an 
internal debt up to 500 million pesos. It was stated that this was to 
help to solve the problem of accumulated blocked sterling. 

Sept. 18.—Diarto Italiano was banned for 5 days by the President 
“for expressing disrespectful opinions about a Government with which 
Argentina maintains good relations’”’. 

Sept. 20.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement announcing that 
the Government were watching “‘with deep anxiety and interest”’ the 
events now occurring in Rome in so far as they affected the situation 
of the Vatican City. ; 

Sept. 21.—The Government recalled 16 diplomatic and Consular 
officials in an effort “‘to eliminate those who have not displayed the 
required degree of dignity and capacity’. 

Sept. 24.—President Ramirez stated at Tucuman that he had attacked 
and would attack Communist organizations with all the strength of the 
Government “because they undermine the pillars whereon nations rest, 
and lead ultimately to corruption and decomposition’. With regard to 
foreign affairs he said the links with other American nations were un- 
breakable, but that Argentina was pursuing a uniform conduct with all 
friendly nations. She was maintaining unaltered her clear foreign 
policy, to show with deeds the truth of her declarations of peace and 
friendship toward all free peoples of the world. Argentine armies had 
never hoisted the flag of conquest or taken up arms except to succour 
the oppressed and, with the protection of God, the nation would hold 
in the world the place belonging to it as a free and sovereign people. 

The police campaign decreed for the extermination of Communism 
throughout the country was reported to be proceeding with increasing 
thoroughness. 

_ Sept. 26.—Trade agreement with Britain and statement of British 
Foreign Office. (see Great Britain.) 


AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 13.—The party strengths in the new House of Representatives 
Were announced to be: Labour 49, Opposition 23 (comprising United 
Australia Party 14 and Country Party 9); and Independents 2. The 
Government won all 19 vacancies in the Senate. 

Sept. 14.—Mrs. Roosevelt left Australia. 

Sept. 21.—The new Cabinet was sworn in with Mr. Curtin as Prime 
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Minister and Minister of Defence, Army Minister Mr. Fedde, Treasury 
and Post-War Reconstruction Mr. Chifley, Attorney -General and 
External Affairs Dr. Evatt, Supply and Shipping Mr. Beasley, Navy 
and Munitions Mr. Makin, Air and Civil Aviation Mr. Drakeford 
Transport Mr. Ward, Labour Mr. Holloway, and Information Mr 
Calwell. 


BELGIUM 

Sept. 22.—The Government in London stated that news had bee 
received of the arrest of Jews in Belgium who had hitherto been w. 
molested. The Government disavowed the measures of discrimination 
against the Jews and reaffirmed that they would be held null and void 
when the country was freed. 

Sept. 27.—The independent news agency stated that 20 Belgian 

“Communist terrorists’”’ had been sentenced to death by the German 
for sabotage and attacks on quislings. 


BRAZIL 
Sept. 20.~Renewal of Lend-Lease agreement with U.S.A. (sw 
U.S.A.) 


BULGARIA 

Sept. 14.—A new Cabinet was formed with Dr. Bojilov (Minister of 
Finance in the Filov Cabinet) as Prime Minister and Minister of Finance 
Christov (a member of the People’s Party) as Minister of the Interior 
Gen. Russev as Minister of War, and Kirov (former Minister in Ankara 
aS Foreign Minister. 

It was learned that Prince Kyril had appointed a Regency Council 
including the former Prime Minister, Filov, and the former Minister 
of War, Michov. 

Sept. 24.—Article in Turkish press re Turco-Bulgarian relations 
(see Turkey.) 

Sept. 26.—Reports from Turkey stated that German troops had been 
reoccupying Bulgaria in force since the death of the King. 

Sept. 27.—The German Minister of Transport arrived in Sofia. 


CHILE 
Sept. 25.—Foreign Minister's statement in New York. (see U.S.A 


CHINA 

Sept. 14.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek referred in an address to tlt 
General Executive Committee of the Kuomintang to recent Commu 
attacks on the Government, and stated that the Chinese Communs 
problem was purely political and should be solved by political meats 
He said the Committee should continue to be tolerant, making it cle f 
that the Central Government had no particular demands on t! 
Communists but hoped that they would abandon the policy of forci!! 
occupying Chinese national territory and assaulting the nati nd 
Government troops, thus obstructing the prosecution of the war. 

Foreign Minister’s statement in Washington re Japanese pe 
offers. (see U.S.A.) 
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Sept. 15.—Foreign Minister’s statement in Washington re new 
onstitution after the war. (see U.S.A.) 

A Government spokesman stated that the Government would use 
900 million of the $500 million U.S. loan to purchase gold bullion to 
ombat inflation. The British loan of £50 million would be left in 
ondon as a reserve for the time being. 

Sept. 16.—The German News Agency stated that the Nanking 
;overnment, in co-operation with the Japanese Army, had taken over 
he Italian settlements in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, and Hankow, 
nd in Manchukuo the Government took over control of all Italian 
xtraterritorial rights. 

Sept. 23.—The Minister of Information stated in Chungking that 
hina lacked aeroplanes, tanks, and artillery for offensive action, and 
wked to the Allies for these, which required the recovery of Burma and 
he opening of the Burma road; this was in reply to criticisms from 
broad of the current lull on the Chinese front. Asked to what extent 
he Chinese Communists were hindering the war, he said ‘‘The effect 
an well be imagined if any army fighting the enemy finds the threat 
fa stab in the back from supposedly friendly units in the rear’’. 

The U.S. Ambassador returned to Chungking from Washington. 
Sept. 27.—Chungking radio announced that the Nanking vice 
linister of the Navy and the commander of Canton harbour defences 
ad been executed after their capture and court-martial by guerrillas. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sept. 27.—The execution of 13 Czechs was announced in Prague. 


DENMARK 
Sept. 27.—Stockholm reports stated that Danish saboteurs had blown 
) the railway from Aalborg to the German frontier in many places, 
nd that explosions had also occurred on branch lines. It was also 
amed that the state of emergency had been intensified in Jutland and 
ll public places forced to close at 7 p.m. 


GYPT 

Sept. 21—The U.S. Ambassador*to Russia arrived in Cairo on his 
‘ay to Washington. 

Sept. 22.—The Ministry of Finance announced details of the con- 
ersion of the foreign debt, whereby 4 loans amounting to {11,587,000 
ere to be repaid. 


INLAND 

Sept. 13.—It was learned that a Government spokesman had told 
orelgn press correspondents on Sept. 11 that Finland regretted the 
tate of war with Britain, desired improved relations with the U.S.A., 
nd had no ties with Germany. Russia was her only enemy, and it was 
lot her fault that she happened to be Germany’s co-belligerent ; her 
‘ar with Russia was entirely separate from the world war, and she 
herefore had full freedom of action. He said Finland regarded the 
}.S.A. as “the mightiest champion of those ideals of freedom and 
Femocracy which are also embraced by the Finnish people’. He also 
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stressed Finland’s orientation towards the other northern countries 
He admitted that the German retreat on the eastern front was regarded 
with great apprehension in Finland, as it directly increased her ow 
danger. “But Finland has no thought of capitulation without cop. 
ditions”, he said. ‘We fight for our life against the Russians. We fight 
for our peace, freedom, and security. Peace without freedom anj 
security would be worse than war’’. He also pointed out that Finland 
was dependent on Germany for half her grain supply, though she could 
manage, at least for a time, if this did not arrive. 

Sept. 27.—Swedish reports stated that M. Tanner, the Minister of 
Finance, had emphasized the change in the war situation in a recent 
speech and stressed the need for Finland to become familiar with the 
thought of living as the neighbour of a strong Soviet Union. He said 
Finland could reach an understanding with Russia if peace woul 
guarantee the country’s independence and safety. But he criticized the 
Swedish press for urging Finland to come to terms with Russia, adding 
that the whole peace discussion in Finland was dangerous and ought ts 
to be stopped; he said that if Russia wanted to communicate her 
proposals to Finland she could find the channels to do so. 


FRANCE 

Sept. 14.—The National Committee announced the appointment of 
M. Ponton as Governor of Martinique. 

Sept. 20.—It was learned that a former Communist member of the 
Paris Municipal Council and the secretary of the Paris branch of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ party had been shot. 

Swiss reports stated that French partisans had destroyed the railway 
lines from Chambery to Modane, Albertville, and Grenoble, and had 
damaged the Lyons-Besancon and Dijon-Geneva lines. 

Algiers radio broadcast a statement by Gen. Giraud that Corsican 
patriots had taken up the fight against the Germans immediately the 
Italian armistice became known, and French commandos had been 
landed to help them. A message from Gen. Giraud was also broadcast 
informing the Germans in Corsica that every man wearing a white 
brassard with a black death’s head must be considered as a regulat 
soldier of the French Army. 

Sept. 21.—It was learned that immediately after the surrender of 
Italy was known de Gaullists in Ajaccio, Corsica, had staged a cou) 
d'état and had seized the Government buildings. A new prefect, 
appointed by the Committee of National Liberation, M. Luizet, forme 
secretary-general of the prefecture of Algiers, arrived with the fis! 
French troops to land. 

The National Committee, in a proclamation to the people 
Corsica thanked them for rising against the enemy and announcel 
that the laws of the Republic were again to be applied in Corsica 
and that Vichy legislation was abolished. Those who had failed 2 
their duties would be punished in an orderly and just manner. 

Sept. 22.—The Commissioner for Information stated in Algiers that 
the insurrection in Corsica began spontaneously with demonstratiom 
at Ajaccio at midnight on Sept. 8. A combatant group of the From! 
Patriotique moved down from the maquis to Ajaccio, where they seize 
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the town hall and prefecture, and in all towns and villages the Vichy 

unicipalities were turned out and new councillors were elected by the 
people. These, with the police, administered the free parts of the island 
from Sept. 10 to 14, when the new prefect, M. Luizet, and Gen. Mollard, 
the Military Governor appointed by the Committee of Liberation, 
arrived at Ajaccio with the first French ships. Arrangements were 
made for representatives of the patriot organization to collaborate 
with the prefect as an advisory body. 

Sept. 25.—A Lend-lease agreement between the Committee of National 
Liberation and the U.S.A. was signed in Algiers, whereby, in return for 
arms and supplies, the U.S.A. would have the use of rail and port 
facilities in N. Africa and supplies of wheat, iron ore, manganese, and 

hosphates. 

/ Sept. 26.—Deat, speaking in Paris, stated that a vast army of 
terrorists was ready to take up arms in France at an Allied signal, 
and aimed at paralysing the action of the German forces when zero 
hour struck. “France is careering to disaster. Only strong action 
can save us from catastrophe”, he said. In the near future war 
might descend on France, and the Fascists must therefore be ready 
for great demands to be made on their heroism. “At all costs we must 
prevent in France treachery similar to that of Badoglio in Italy. There 
are clear indications that something very like that is brewing.” 

Sept. 27.—It was estimated that 100,000 people had left Nantes 
owing to air raids. 

The National Committe approved the establishment of a Commissar- 
iat of National Defence, to give the Committee a closer supervision over 
military affairs. 


GERMANY 


Sept. 14.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that if the Allies had 
gone ahead with their invasion plans immediately after the fall of 
Mussolini there would have been little to stop them, for the moral of the 
Italian Army was then at its lowest ebb, and there was hardly a single 
German division ready to oppose an immediate advance. The Allies 
however thought that Italy was ready to fall into their hands without 
any fighting at all, and it was their speculation on the betrayal by 
Marshal Badoglio which fooled them. Much precious time was allowed 
to pass, which enabled the Germans to carry out reorganization, 
cluding consolidation in the Western Balkans. The British and 
Americans let slip important chances and overrated Badoglio; they 
allowed their strategy to be over-ridden by their politics. 

Sept. 15.—The Foreign Office issued a declaration jointly with the 
Japanese Government stating that the treachery of Badoglio’s Govern- 
ment in no way affected the Tripartite Pact, which remained in force 
without any change. The Governments of Japan and Greater Germany 
were determined jointly to carry on the war to a victorious conclusion. 
A Foreign Office spokesman added that the National Fascist Govern- 
ment, ‘which has the support of all the militant sections of the Italian 
people’, was determined to carry on the war at the side of its allies. 
News agencies also published reports that in Greece and Yugoslavia 
many Blackshirt divisions and some infantry divisions had taken up 
their arms again to support Mussolini. 
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Sept. 16.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that it was 1s teapliaaas to say 
yet what fate had in store for the Italian people; it might be that they 
the have to go through a hard and painful cleansing process froy 
which they would receive new life, but they would have to decide tha 
themselves. German moral was more determined to continue the fight 
than it had ever been and none of the Anglo-American hopes of ; 
repetition of the “‘tragedy”’ of 1918 had found fulfilment. The Germans 
had passed “‘an abyss on a very narrow path”’ during the previous fey 
weeks; they were now all on the way in firm resolve behind the Fithrer. 
who had shown the way “‘in his sometimes almost depressing reticence”. 
He said that after Mussolini’s arrest the German Command had 
realized that the Badoglio regime intended to lead Italy out of the war, 
and it was inevitable that the Italian people, ‘‘victims of this 
treachery”, should “‘pay very dearly at the very beginning of this 
darkest chapter in its history. The Italian people may thank the peace. 
hungry parasites in Roman society for it. The 13 clauses of the capity. 
lation agreement will have given them some small foretaste of what 
they have to expect World history is world judgment”. 


Sept. 18.—Mussolini broadcast a message to Italy describing “the 
most incredible of all the adventures” in his adventurous life. He said 
it was a unique fact in history that a man who for 20 years had served 
a king with absolute loyalty should be arrested on the threshold of 
the king’s private house and carried off into captivity on the pretext 
of saving him from a conspiracy. His personal drama was, however 
a mere nothing compared with the ‘‘dreadful tragedy” into which th: 
pro-democratic Government threw the Italian nation on July 25 
“During the whole of the war the Royal Dynasty have been the main- 
spring of defeatism and of anti-German propaganda’, he said. “I am 
now convinced that the House of Savoy willed, prepared, and organized 
the coup d’état down to the smallest details with the complicity oi 
Badoglio and his cowardly generals as well as many rascally members 
of the Fascist Party.’”’ The King never made any objection to the 
armistice terms, which might have been magnanimous and were in fact 
the harshest imaginable, nor did he object to the intended handing 
over of Mussolini to the Allies. ‘‘In the hope of saving his crown he has 
thrown Italy into chaos, disgrace, and misery’, he said. “‘It is not 
Fascism which betray ed the monarc hy, but the monarchy which 
betrayed Fascism. No Italian can believe in monarchy any longer.” 
He announced a 4-point programme for his government: to take up 
arms again with Germany and Japan, to reconstruct immediately the 
army around the Fascist militia, to eliminate all traitors, particularly 
those who acknowledged the new Government, and to annihilate the 
“‘parasitical plutocracies”’. 

Hitler received the Serb quisling Premier, Neditch. 

Sept. 19.—The News Agency announced that Mussolini had visited 
Hitler for several days immediately after his liberation. 

Sept. 20.—It was learned that orders had been issued to compel 
all Nazi party members to wear the party badge, that it had beet 
detreed that anyone doubting a German victory would immediately be 
transferred to a concentration camp, and that those saying that Ger- 
many had already lost the war would be tried by the People’s Cour! 
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and sentenced as traitors. Swiss press reports stated that the Nazis 
were beheading many German defeatists. 

Union of German officers, prisoners of war, formed in Russia. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 


Sept. 23.—Das Reich announced the formation of an Indian voluntary 
legion, with a ‘Free India” badge, commanded by German officers and 
stationed on the Atlantic coast. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that everything was possible in the war 
except that the Germans should ever capitulate. ‘“‘Every danger and 
every risk can be overcome if a great nation like the Germans, with a 
powerful and purposeful leadership, is meeting them with all its 
strength’, he said. Enumerating the ‘“‘war duties” of every German as 
silence, discipline, readiness to give help, steadfastness, and confidence, 
he said ‘‘There is only one means by which the enemy can overwhelm 
Germany; that would be the successful execution of the old trick of 
political warfare, consisting in separating a nation from its Government 
to make it defenceless and leaderless’’. 


Sept. 24.—Visit of Minister of Communications to Bucarest (see 
Rumania.) Reported warning to Hungary. (see Hungary.) 

[t was learned that there had been several executions for defeatist 
talk since Himmler’s appointment as Minister of the Interior, and that 
he had warned persons denounced for talking too freely that their 
correspondence was being examined by the Gestapo. Nine people had 
recently been arrested by the Gestapo for spreading rumours. 


Sept. 27.—Ribbentrop stated in a broadcast on the third anniversary 
of the Tripartite Pact that the aim of the pact between the peoples of 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Hungary, Rumania, Slovakia, Bulgaria, and 
Croatia was to register their claim to the right to live and to make good 
the unjust treatment meted out to them by historical developments. 
Their claims were opposed by Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia, all richly 
provided with material wealth. ‘‘When Stalin, in the summer of 1941, 
set the Russian nation on the march to the conquest of Europe—a path 
which had been prepared for 20 years—the Fiihrer forestalled him only 
by a few weeks and repulsed the wave of Soviet attacks’, he said. The 
Russian plan was only a continuation of the old pan-Slav dream of 
world domination, but the German forces would not lay down their 
arms until the Bolshevist danger to Europe was finally removed. There 
could be only one slogan for Germany, “Fight and fight again until a 
clear decision is reached”’. 

Italy was a glaring example of what Europe might expect from 
Britain and the U.S.A. In spite of the offers of the ex-King and the 
traitors to fight the German troops, they received only one answer, 
unconditional surrender, and this was the fate of all traitors. Now the 
Duce had again taken the fate of Italy into his strong hands, reaffirming 
that the Pact was in complete operation so far as Italy was concerned. 
Their partial successes had induced the enemy to proclaim boldly their 
coming victory, and to speak of a promenade into Europe, a march on 
Berlin, and the removal of National Socialism and Fascism. In Ger- 
many this propaganda fell on stony ground, for the people knew what 
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the war was all about. The 250 million men of the Pact stood united in 
Europe and East Asia, prepared to make even the last sacrifice, and 
neither the Bolshevists nor the Americans would conquer Europe, nor 
would East Asia ever again be wrenched from the Japanese. 

Visit of Transport Minister to Sofia. (see Bulgaria.) 

It was learned that the German radio had vehemently denied Swedish 
reports that the warships Tirpitz, Scharnhorst, and Liitzow, had been 
damaged by their crews. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 15.—Visit of the Archbishop of York to Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 16.—The First Lord of the Admiralty stated in a broadcast 
that the surrender of the Italian Fleet was one of the turning points in 
the war at sea. In June 1940 the French Fleet had dropped out of the 
war and the Italian Fleet of 6 battleships and 19 cruisers, together with 
large numbers of destroyers and submarines, could only be opposed by 
4 British battleships, 1 aircraft-carrier, and 7 cruisers in the Mediter- 
ranean. At one period in the Mediterranean only 3 British cruisers were 
left, but convoys had reached Malta and aircraft had been sent to 
defend her against the Luftwaffe and to protect the relief convoys. 
Over 700 aircraft were transported to Malta by British carriers and 111 
by a U.S. carrier. British submarines sank a total of 1,335,000 tons of 
enemy shipping in perhaps the most difficult area in the world for 
submarine operations, and 41 British submarines were lost. In addition 
the Fleet Air Arm accounted for another 410,000 tons and 10 enemy 
merchant ships and 2 destroyers were eliminated by cruisers and 
destroyers. With the surrender of the Italian Fleet the balance of 
sea-power had been entirely altered; the British naval forces were also 
supported by U.S. units. 

Lord Wavell, speaking to the Pilgrims in London, said that without 
India’s assistance in troops and material they certainly could not have 
held the Middle East which, he considered, had been the keystone of 
their present success. For this the United Nations owed India a con- 
siderable debt. When Japan came into the war India had to execute a 
sudden about-turn which had put a very severe strain on her internal 
economy, and she was still suffering for this. 

The three main problems he would find facing him there were, first, 
the need to carry on the war with Japan to decisive victory ; secondly, 
to deal with the day-to-day problems of government, economic and 
social, in a country where every month there were an additional 
300,000 to 400,000 people to be fed and cared for; and, thirdly, there 
was the political development of India, about which he fully realized 
the great weight of opinion in favour of loosening the existing deadlock, 
and also the difficulty of doing so. 

Sept. 17.—The vice-chairman of the U.S. Maritime Commission 
stated in London that America had pretty well reached her maximum 
shipping production, which was between 1,700,000 and 1,750,000 tons 
deadweight a month. That was likely to be the average, although 
1,790,000 tons had been attained. The stage had now been reached of 
shifting to faster types of tonnage in order to use materials in the best 
way and to get greater carrying capacity, and this, and not total 
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deadweight tonnage, was what mattered. He thought that by January 
1944 the Allies would be over the “hump of shipping” and that by 
July the U.S.A. would be able to look forward to a diminution in the 
rate of producing ships. Contracts had been placed for the delivery of 
1,000 faster ships by the end of 1944. The original estimate for pro- 
ducing Liberty ships had been 513,000 building man-hours, but this 
had gradually been reduced to 200,000. The estimate for Victory ships 
was 600,000 man-hours. 

Sept. 19.—Mr. Churchill returned to London, accompanied by the 
Minister of Information. 

Sept. 20.—Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking in London, said there was 
now in Europe great admiration for the British war effort and for 
British unity. The illusion that any military rival to Germany in 
Western Europe seemed unthinkable was destroyed by the 8th Army 
in Africa, and “it was the safe convoy of 1,000 ships to North Africa and 
of 2,500 to Sicily that blew sky high the illusion that air power had 
destroyed sea power and put the Royal Navy back in the centre of 
Europe”. 

The continental mind had argued that unity was impossible among 
the Governments of the Commonwealth, but Europe now saw that it 
was unity of common purpose, not race, or religion, or system of 
government that made and maintained a great Empire, and that it was 
spiritual fervour, not material selfishness, that animated a great 
Empire’s policy and actions. 

They must remember, he said, that the very. magnitude of their 
prestige carried with it correspondingly high responsibility. As 
Britain’s strength grew, so Europe looked to her more intently for help 
and guidance in the days ahead. After the war what would be most 
needed were food and order; the two great dangers to a better Europe 
were famine and anarchy. As to their economic help, not only would it 
avert an immediate crisis but, if properly organized, it could become 
the basis of a better and more permanent system for the future. It 
should prove, in fact, a very fruitful experiment in avoiding waste, 
controlling prices, and preventing periodical crises in international 
exchange. 

Many péople in Europe called the fear of anarchy anti-Communism, 
and considered Russia the real danger to stability. He always told such 
people that the danger to Europe was not Russia, but Russian isolation. 
In any stable Europe the greatest of the Slav peoples must take its 
rightful place, and Communism was a national and not an international 
product; it was brought about by internal conditions. “If you fear it’’, 
he said, “you should so set your house in order that your social and 
political conditions will silence any demand for its introduction’. 

The third great need was liberty, the very essence of European life. 
If they were wise they would accept the differences in political con- 
stitutions, social conditions, and economic needs which existed in the 
various countries, and make no attempt to impose uniformity. ‘‘These 
broad principles’, he said, ‘should be focused on one central objective, 
the revival and the maintenance of the dignity of human nature”. 

‘ mn 21.—Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament. (see Editor’s 
Note. 
lhe Secretary for War stated in the House of Commons that some 
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2,400 British prisoners of war had been transferred from Italy to 
Germany immediately after the fall of Mussolini. The Badoglio 
Government had given an explicit assurance that no transfers had 
taken place since July 25 and that no further transfers would take place, 
and the armistice had contained the provision that all prisoners and 
internees of the United Nations were to be immediately turned over to 
the C.-in-C. and that none of them were to be evacuated to Germany. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer died in London. 

The chairman of the U.S. War Production Board arrived in London. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare announced in the House of Lords 
that it had been learned that certain concerns in neutral countries, in 
anticipation of the early occupation of Italy by the Allies, contemplated 
acquiring enemy-owned shares in Italian companies and other enemy 
assets. The British and U.S. Governments therefore reserved the right 
to treat as invalid any such transfers to neutral ownership, and firms in 
neutral countries acquiring such interests laid themselves open to all 
sanctions at the disposal of the two Governments. 

Sept. 22.—Replying to the debate on the war Mr. Eden first referred 
to demands for the relief of starvation in Europe, and said the Govern- 
ment had examined the problem to see whether some measures could 
be taken to allay suffering, if only of children. The difficulty was to find 
a point at which help should be stayed; once a start was made with one 
category the Government would be pressed to undertake another, and 
then the whole system of blockade would crumble, and they would 
find themselves relieving the Germans of what was their obligation. 

As to Amgot, he pointed out that its chief task was not political, 
but practical—to try to restore something in the nature of normal life. 
He had watched with great care reports of the work of this organization, 
and he could say that they had done very fine work. Amgot had not 
kept Fascist officials in office; the senior ones in Sicily, who had been 
imported from the north had, almost without exception, been removed 
from the moment of Allied occupation of the territory. The leading 
Fascists in charge of the nine divisions of the island had all been got rid 
of and over half of the mayors changed. About 1,000 prominent 
Fascists were interned. The O.V.R.A. had been completely broken up, 
and the Fascist Party machine with it. As to the employment of the 
Carabinieri, if they had not been used 10,000 British troops would 
have had to do their job, not so well. 

Political activity had been banned because the Government felt 
they could not afford the luxury of a free-for-all political strife in 
Sicily. There were intensely active political factions there and per- 
haps the strongest was the party which stood for separation from the 
mainland. Then there were the clerical party and that of the extreme 
left in violent divergence. In the existing military situation, and while 
the preparations for the advance upon Naples were being made, it was 
impossible to allow free rein to these various parties, but there was 
full freedom of discussion and of the press. 

Next as to the exchange rate, Amgot had nothing to do with this. 
The fixing of the rate was done on the responsibility of the British and 
U.S. Governments. As to whether the organization should continue, 
the Government did not want to have these burdens of administration 
on their hands, and the sooner they found an Italian administration 
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that could assume them the better they would be pleased. As regards 
friendly countries it was their intention as soon as possible after 
janding that the administration should be turned over to the friendly 
Government, the liberated Government with whom they were in rela- 
tion or to some authority representing that country. Even at the very 
beginning, when the C.-in-C. must have full powers and the battle was 
still in progress, they wanted to use native officials of the friendly 
countries, and not to apply a system of military government. 

Turning to a suggestion that the landing in Italy could have been 
made at a shorter interval after July 25, Mr. Eden said there was no 
delay. The problem was to muster a sufficient force to deal with the 
Germans at Salerno, and, as it was, the risk was as fine run as it could 
be. Another charge was that Milan and Turin were bombed after the 
armistice negotiations had begun. The facts were that the first Italian 
envoy arrived in Madrid on Aug. 15, and the Government knew this by 
telegram on Aug. 16. He arrived in Lisbon on Aug. 17 and negotiations 
began on Aug. 18 and 19. The last occasion on which Milan was 
bombed was Aug. 15 night, and Turin, Aug. 16 night. In other words, 
from the very first moment they knew there was a chance there might 
be an armistice they laid off that bombing. 

Finally, as to Russia, he agreed absolutely and entirely with the view 
that they should seek the closest collaboration with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and said, “that is our policy, and we shall persist in it, in the 
letter of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty”. He also agreed that co-operation 
must be based on confidence, but confidence could not be created by 
one side alone—each side had to make its contribution. They did not 
feel that they had anything to reproach themselves with in their 
efforts to give effect to the Treaty. They had constant consultation, and 
if there had not been as much personal exchange between the leading 
persons of the two Governments as they would have liked it was fair 
to say that they had made more than their share of efforts to travel to 
meet their allies. To understand one another they must be frank with 
one another; there had been too much past history of misunderstanding, 
and too much suspicion, of pretending that differences of interpretation 
did not exist if they, in fact, did exist. 

He had always believed, and believed intensely, in the closest and 
intimate relations between Britain and Russia, he said, and added, 
“I believe them to be essential to the defeat of the enemy and essential 
to a lasting peace....We have our differing points of view, but, 
broadly, the interests of this country, of the British Commonwealth, 
of the United States, of the U.S.S.R., and of China are the same... 
because, broadly, our interests do not clash and all our interests are in 
peace... 

_Mr. Landis, appointed by President Roosevelt as U.S. Director of 
Economic Operations in the Middle East, arrived in London. 

he Secretary for Air stated in Parliament that Allied bomber losses 
over Germany and northern Europe in July were 195 British and 108 
American, and in August 306 British and 100 American. The totals for 
Jan.-Aug. were 1651 and 447 respectively. 

In the Mediterranean, since July 10, 1,245 enemy aircraft had been 
destroyed (up to Sept. 20 night) excluding those on the ground. 

Mr. Eden circulated in Parliament a statement regarding Rudolf 
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Hess, showing that he had told the Duke of Hamilton that he had come 
on a mission of humanity; Hitler did not want to defeat England, and 
wanted to stop fighting. Hess’ main theme was that Hitler was 
convinced that Germany would win the war, that he himself wanted 
to stop the unnecessary slaughter, and that he could tell the Duke what 
Hitler’s peace terms would be. They included: Germany to be given q 
free hand in Europe. England to have a free hand in the British Empire, 
but the ex-German colonies to be returned. Russia to be included ip 
Asia, but Germany had certain demands to make of her which would 
have to be satisfied by negotiation or as a result of war. There was no 
truth, however, in the rumour that Germany was going to attack 
Russia. Great Britain would evacuate Irak. Germany would have to 
negotiate with a Government other than Mr. Churchill’s, as he (who 
had planned the war since 1936) and his colleagues were not persons 
Hitler would negotiate with. 

Hitler really wanted a permanent understanding with Britain; if 
this chance were rejected, however, it would be his duty to destroy 
her utterly and keep her afterwards in a state of permanent subjection. 

Sept. 23.—The Minister of Labour stated in the House of Commons 
that “‘a titanic struggle’”’ would be facing the nation in 1944. Mobiliza- 
tion had reached a stage in Britain unexcelled in any other country in 
the war. 20 million men and women had been registered for national 
service, and out of a population of 33 million aged between 14 and 6 
22¢ million were in the services, civil defence, or paid employment 
including 700,000 part-time women, while over 1 million women wer 
doing unpaid voluntary work for the war effort. More than 1 million 
men and women over 65 years old were in full-time paid employment. 
During the year July, 1942 to June, 1943 more than 1 million people were 
added to the forces and munitions industries, and 2} million more people 
were nowemployed on munitions than at the end of the previous war. The 
supply of man-power had virtually reached the limit, but during 1943 
and half of 1944 700,000 more people were needed for war employment. 
It had therefore been decided to reduce to a minimum the intake to 
the women’s services, to register women up to 50, and to retain in the 
aircraft industry certain mechanics lent by the R.A.F. Bomber forces 
must be expanded and therefore priority was given for the end of 1943 
and for 1944 to aircraft. Boys of 16 and 17 would also have to be 
directed into the aircraft industry. With regard to the coalmines, he 
said he tried to maintain 720,000 men and youths in the mining indus- 
try, and to do this 30,000 were required as soon as possible, and at 
least another 20,000 in 1944. It was also essential to increase the 
labour in the cotton industry, and therefore women in this industry 
up to the age of 55 would have to register. The turnover of labour was 
lower in Britain than in any other country, including Germany. 

The Foreign Secretary stated in the House of Commons that the 
British Ambassador to Spain, before leaving Madrid for London, haé 
drawn Gen. Franco’s attention to various complaints the British 
Government had been forced to make from time to time of discriminé- 
tion against British interests. Among them was the position of the 
Blue Division, and it was made clear to Gen. Franco that so long asit 
remained in Russia it was a serious obstacle to the development 0! 
cordial Anglo-Spanish relations. The Spanish Government undertook 
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to look into these complaints. With regard to Tangier, he said that the 
Government had always made it clear that the modus vivendi reached 
between them and the Spanish Government early in 1941 was of a 
provisional nature and that it was without prejudice to the rights of 
Britain or of third parties under the relevant international instruments. 
In view of the existing international situation it was not practicable to 
open negotiations with the other interested parties at present, but the 
Government had informed the Spanish Government that they were 
bound to take a serious view of the use of the Zone by the German 
Consul-General and by German nationals for unneutral activities 
directed against British interests, and had requested the Spanish 
Government to put an end to these abuses. 

Lord Cranborne, replying in the House of Lords to the debate on 
the war, said misgivings that the Allied political preparations were 
behind the military preparations regarding Italy were not justified. 
It would have been disastrous to push ahead by, for instance, landing 
light forces before the day they were ready for the invasion, and before 
the Badoglio Government was ready. The Italian Army would not 
have received orders to cease fighting against the Allies or to co-operate 
with them. “It was exactly what the Germans wanted us to do,’’ he 
said; “‘we should have been cut to bits, and the Italians would never 
have trusted us again.” Further, they would not have secured the 
Italian Fleet, which, he added, had not surrendered, but had left for 
designated points under the terms of the armistice. Its future, now 
under consideration, depended on the extent to which the Italian nation 
co-operated against the enemy. 

The picture of the Italian people panting to fight the Germans, and 
only waiting for a lead was singularly unconvincing. In the riots before 
the fall of Mussolini the cry was always ‘‘Peace’’, not “Help the Allies’, 
or ‘Down with the Germans”’. They did not want to fight anyone; they 
were absolutely down and out. If the Italians had risen and the Allies 
were unable to assist—as they would have been—there would only 
have been a horrible and bloody massacre. 

There was no foundation whatever for the insinuation that they 
went on bombing Milan and Turin longer than was necessary. From 
the date the Italian envoy arrived in Lisbon there was no more bombing 
of those cities. As to the future of Italy, the Government hoped that 
Marshal Badoglio would set up as soon as possible a Government on 
the widest possible political basis, including all sections of opinion 
except the Fascist, and that ultimately the Italian people would 
choose that Government which suited them best. 

As to the terms of surrender, it was never the intention of the Allies 
to impose intolerable terms on the people of Italy, and they had not 
done so. Marshal Badoglio realized that, because he was doing all he 
could to assist the Allies in driving out the Germans. Unconditional 
surrender was the term first used at Casablanca, and to have altered it 
would only have led to suspicion. The matter could not have been left 
entirely to Gen. Eisenhower; the question whether Badoglio was to be 
allowed to negotiate an armistice to take Italy out of the war was a 
political decision, and the Governments concerned must take the 
responsibility for it. As for the Italian people, as far as they wanted to 
fight at all they were ready to fight on the Allied side. 
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On the question of war prisoners he pointed out that the Italiay 
Government could not, before the Armistice was published, take 
extensive steps to release them without letting the cat out of the bag, 
and he was afraid that many of them could not be released until too 
late for them to escape. 

Sept. 24.—The chairman of the U.S. Production Board stated in 
London that in 1943 U.S. war production would be more than 1} times 
the combined efforts of Germany and Japan and soon it would be 
double their production. From Jan. 1, 1942 to the end of Sept., 1943, 
America» would have produced about 110,000 military planes, 60,00) 
tanks and tank chassis, 53,000 scout cars and carriers, 1,100,000 
trucks and trailers, more than 21 million deadweight tons of merchant 
vessels, nearly 3 million displacement tons of naval vessels, 170,000 
pieces of artillery for the ground forces, with 225 million rounds of 
ammunition, nearly 14 million sub-machine-guns, and 6,700,000 rifles. 

The following Cabinet appointments were announced: Lord President 
of the Council, Mr. Attlee; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John 
Anderson; Secretary for the Dominions, Lord Cranborne; Lord Privy 
Seal, Lord Beaverbrook; and Minister of State, Mr. Law. 

The registration for national! service of women aged 45 to 50 was 
passed by the House of Commons without a division. 

The Secretary of the U.S. Navy stated in London that the British 
people had a very adequate appreciation of the importance of the 
European war, and were not so well aware of the importance of the 
Pacific struggle, and the reverse was true in America. Britain was 
primarily a naval Power and the war in the Pacific was the greatest 
naval war that had ever been fought by Britain or America. There 
was no Power except themselves that could approach the Japanese in 
strength and skill, and they had a good fleet. A very considerable 
submarine war had been waged in the Pacific by U.S. submarines, 
resulting in the loss of about a third of the Japanese merchant fleet. 
The war was essentially a naval war and revolved round the problem 
of breaking down the Japanese lines of communications and driving 
them back to their own islands. It was no easy affair, but was being 
bitterly fought by brave fanatics, ready to die to the last man. He 
said he would like the British press to feel, as was felt in America, the 
need for educating their. people about the necessity of fighting the 
Japanese war to as complete a victory as the European war. Nothing 
would more disturb America’s growing confidence in British relationship 
than to have to feel that when Hitler was disposed of the bulk of the 
task was done and that the rest could safely be left to America. 

Sept. 26.—A trade agreement for the purchase of eggs was concluded 
with Argentina. The Foreign Office issued a statement announcing 
that while the Government wished for the continuance of the long- 
established friendship and commercial intercourse between Britain and 
Argentina, they remained disappointed at the determination of suc- 
cessive Argentine Governments to maintain their neutrality “during @ 
struggle which so patently threatens the principles which animated the 
founders of the Western Republics’. It had never been understood in 
Britain why Argentina alone of the Western Republics had failed to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Rio Conference concerning 
the severance of diplomatic relations with the Axis, and also the natur- 
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ally friendly sentiments of the British people towards ta Ancient were 
afiected by the treatment which British interests received there. The 
Government expected that British interests would receive all proper 
consideration and protection in future in Argentina, and also that the 
Argentine Gevernment would at an early date range herself whole- 
heartedly on the side of the freedom-loving nations. 


GREECE 
cept. 16.—It was learned that Greek control had been restored in 

many parts of the country since the collapse of Italy, and that the 
Germans were trying to take over certain strategic positions and were 
reinforcing the line from Mount Olympus to Pindus. The Germans 
took control in Athens; a further 30 hostages were taken, and hostages“ 
freed by the Italians were rearrested by the Germans. The Italian 
military commander of the XI Army was forced to co-operate with the 
Germans, but a number of Italian officers were arrested after the revolt 
of many Italian troops. It was reported that clashes had taken place 
in Athens between German troops and the Italian XI Army, most of 
which remained loyal to Badoglio. 

Sept. 20.—It was learned that 6 leaders of the guerrillas had recently 
reached Caizo to consult the Allied Command and the Government. 

Sept. 22.—Reports from Istanbul stated that fighting had developed 
when Nazi contingents tried to disarm Italians in the Corinth Isthmus 
sector and that many Italians had taken to’ the mountains to join the 
guerrillé s, after destroying foodstuffs and ammunitions depots. 

Sept. 26.—News reached Cairo that on Sept. 1 17 Greeks had been 
ual a Larissa by the Germans for resistance to the occupying 
troops, and that the village of Velestinos had been razed. It was also 
learned that during Sept. 11 and 12 bands of patriots in the Trikkala 
region had clashed violently with the Germans; it was estimated that 
the German strength in Greece now amounted to 6 divisions. 


HUNGARY 

Sept. 23.—Swedish reports from Budapest stated that the Chief of 
Stall had recently paid a visit to Hitler’s H.Q. and that the Govern- 
ment had decided to take no part in the Balkan operations. 

Sept. 24.—Turkish reports stated that the Chief of Staff had brought 
back a warning from Hitler that Hungary must make renewed efforts 


; to send more troops to the Russian front, and that Horthy had been 


informed that, in the event of Kallay’s refusal to do this, he must set 
up a guisling Government, including representatives of the German 
mmority. It was reported that Hitler also demanded complete econo- 
mic control and full German military control of the Hungarian railways 
for the duration of the war, and that Hungary must allow German 
industry to make full use of Hungarian territory. 


INDIA 

Sept. 19.—It was learned that the central food department had 
delivered 28,000 tons of grain to Bengal during the first 10 Gays of 
September, 
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ITALY 

Sept. 14.—It was learned that the German commander in Rome had 
proclaimed the death penalty for all ‘‘saboteurs and francs-tireurs” and 
for any found with arms. Press censorship was reimposed. 

Sept. 15.—A proclamation from Mussolini, addressed to the Fascists, 
announced that he had resumed the supreme direction of Fascism in Italy 
and had appointed Pavolini secretary of the Party, which was henceforth 
to call itself the Republican Fascist Party. All authorities, military, poli- 
tical, administrative, educational, etc., who had been removed by the 
Government of the capitulation were ordered to resume their posts at 
once, and the immediate reconstitution of all party organizations was 
ordered. They were to extend constant and fraternal collaboration to 
the German military forces, to extend practical and immediate 
help to the people both materially and morally, and to examine the 
standing of party members in relation to their conduct in face of the 
coup d'état and the capitulation and to punish the traitors and cowards. 
He also ordered the constitution of all the formations and special 
branches of the voluntary militia of national security. 

The German C.-in-C. announced that Anglo-American prisoners of 
war who had escaped from prisoners’ camps in Italy after the armistice 
were to return to their camps immediately or report to the nearest 
German military authorities outside the open city of Rome. All who 
reported would be treated according to the regulations of the Geneva 
Convention, but those who attempted to resist capture would be 
treated according to martial law, and Italians giving any aid to them 
would be judged according to German military law. 

The Germans claimed that Guariglia and other members of the 
Badoglio Cabinet who were caught in Rome had been arrested, and 
announced that Fascist Italian military commissars had been appointed 
to control the various Ministries. 

Sept. 16.—The Swiss wireless announced that martial law had been 
declared by the Germans in Northern Italy. The German commander 
in the Milan area announced that all factories in occupied territory in 
Northern Italy were under German law, that all industries and busines 
establishments must immediately restart their activities, that those 
enterprises which had more than 1,000 workers must send a delegate 
to the German Consulate-General in Milan, that all heads of enterprises 
must be confirmed in their appointments by the Consulate-General, and 
that all listening to enemy broadcasts and all strikes were forbidden. 

The German News Agency stated that Mussolini had appointed Gen. 
Ricci to be C.-in-C. of the Voluntary Militia for National Security. 

Rome wireless announced that Marshal Cavallero had committe 
suicide “because he could not bear the dishonour of the shamefil 
betrayal of his country’’. 

Sept. 17.—A Fascist Order of the Day broadcast from Rome at 
nounced that all armed forces were released from their oath of allegiance 
to the King, who, by capitulating to the Allies, had delivered the natiol 
to the enemy and “given it over to shame and misery’”’. 

The Fascist Government announced the appointment of Gel. 
Gambelli to be Minister of War, Adm. Ferreri as Minister of the 
Navy, and Gen. Urbani as Minister for Air. 
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The staff of the Legation in Stockholm announced their adherence 
to King Victor Emmanuel and his Government. 

Sept. 18.—Mussolini’s broadcast. (see Germany.) 

The Legation staff in Helsinki declared their adherence to King 
Victor Emmanuel and that of the staff of the Embassy in Ankara also 
declared their loyalty to the King. 

Sept. 19.—The German News Agency stated that so far 25,000 
British prisoners from camps in central and northern Italy had been 
seized by German troops and transferred to Germany. In isolated cases 
the camps had been opened by treacherous Italians but most escaped 
prisoners had been rounded up. 

Sept. 20.—A broadcast by Badoglio to the Italian people on Sept. 16 
was repeated on the Algiers wireless. He called on the people to resist 
the Germans as the only way of existence; the people now had powerful 
means in their hands, especially guerrilla war, of which they had an 
example in Yugoslavia. The Germans wanted to harm the Italians, 
and it was therefore the “absolute duty” of the Italian people to fight 
on at the side of the British and Americans against the Germans and 
against the few senseless Italians who put themselves at their command. 
He said that all talk of unconditional surrender was out of date and 
irrelevant to the changed existing conditions. Italy had intervened 
decisively against Germany after the Germans’ aggressive attitude, and 
was now co-operating side by side with the Allies. After the conclusion 
of the armistice the Italians had intended to lay down arms and abstain 
from all further action, and even after the German attacks on Italy had 
begun, restraint had been exercised at first. But it became obvious 
that the Germans intended to let the Italians perish as long as they could 
keep the war away from Germany, and therefore everywhere the 
Italians took up the fight against the Germans and their accomplices. 

hey could not allow the Germans to treat Italy as occupied territory, 
and therefore there was only one order of the day for all Italians: 
“Out with the Germans”. The Germans had deserted Italian divisions 
on the Don, in Libya, Tunisia, and Calabria. “The British and Ameri- 
cans, old comrades in arms of the Piave and Vittoria Veneto, did not 
hesitate to declare that their ultimate aim is the resurrection of a 
strong and united Italy’’, he said. They would not deny their help to 
make good the damage of war and to rebuild the future of Italy. 
Therefore he called on the Italians to fight the Germans ‘‘everywhere, 
in every way, and all the time’. “Let us achieve the just and lasting 
peace we all desire’, he said, “‘a peace which Britain and America 
will bring about and which the Germans deny us’. 

Algiers radio reported that all Italian railwaymen were on strike and 
that the Germans had to control the whole communication system. It 


® Was stated that in the north Rommel had ordered the trial of all 


Italians by German military courts. 

_The staff of the Legation in Dublin announced their allegiance to 
King Victor Emmanuel and their loyalty to his Government. 

_Sept. 22.—Marshal Badoglio stated in a broadcast over United 
Nations radio that Mussolini had dragged Italy into new wars which no 
Italian had wanted and which were not warranted by the hate of any 
Italians. Germany had always considered the Italians as an inferior 
race, they had attacked Italian provinces, obliged the Italians to live 
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on rations inferior to those of the Germans, and dispersed Italie; 
troops to fight for the Germans in France, Croatia, Greece, Crete, anj 
on the Russian front. This dispersal coincided with the ‘‘diabolica| 
plan” to place German divisions next to them to attack the Italian 
troops at the opportune moment. With regard to the armistice, he 
said the conditions were hard, but it must not be forgotten that Italy 
had been beaten. A certain number of clauses had already been altered 
by the evolution of the situation, however, and Italian armed reaction 
to the German aggression had brought them nearer to co-operaticn 
with the Allies. 

He then announced the 8-point policy of his Government: that th 
King and the Royal House were the expression of the will of the Italian 
people, that the Italians did not want to have anything more to d 
with Fascism, whether Republican or Monarchist, that the armed forces 
had sworn loyalty to the King and to obey him exclusively, that th 
Italians had not betrayed the Germans but had been betrayed by th 
Nazi-Fascist conspiracy, that the behaviour of the Germans after th 
armistice had made the action of the Italians inevitable and rendered 
deeper still the abyss between Italy and Germany, that the sooner th 
Germans were driven out of Italy the sooner Italy would be free, that 
all classes of Italians under the leadership of the King and his Govemn- 
ment would together build the future destiny of Italy, and that sh 
would emerge from this tragedy stronger than ever if all Italia 
remained united and confident of victory. 

Rome radio announced that all Italians of the 1921 to 1924 classes in 
Rome had been ordered to report immediately to the military authon- 
ties, and that all soldiers belonging to Italian A.A. formations had bee! 
ordered ‘‘to report for duty’’ on threat of court-martial. It was als 
announced that Kesselring had ordered the death penalty for food 
hoarding and profiteering. The German military governor of Naples 
proclaimed that 100 Italians would be shot for every German killed or 
wounded. 

Sept. 23.—The German oversea wireless announced that Mussoliii 
had formed a new Fascist Government with himself as Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, Graziani as Minister of Defence, Buffarini a 
Minister of the Interior, and Pellegrini as Minister of Finance. 

Bari wireless, in broadcasting a decree concerning the circulation ol 
bank notes, described the King as Emperor of Ethiopia and King 0! 
Albania. Rome radio announced that Mussolini’s Fascist Government 
had confirmed that ‘Rome is an open city and will take all the necessary 
measures ’’. 

Sept. 24.—It was learned that Mussolini had arrived in Bologna. 

A German statement announced that 23 attempts had been made b) 
saboteurs to destroy tunnels, bridges, and rails on the maz:n line fro! 
Padua to Milan, and that an ammunition train had been blown up nea! 
Milan. 

Count Sforza’s statement in New York. (see ¢ 1.S.A,) 

Swiss reports stated that an attempt had been made on the life 0! 
Graziani after his speech on Sept. 25. It was also reported that Germal 
soldiers had been manhandled by Turin workers on the night of Sept 
23 and that afterwards several people had been shot without trial b) 
the Germans, together with their entire families. 
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Sept. 25.—Graziani stated in a broadcast that Badoglio had lost the 
right to call himself an officer, for he and the King had abandoned 
their posts and their duty. He had pretended that he was surrendering 
to bring peace to Italy, but that was a lie, for he wanted Italians to 
continue the war under the dishonourable flags of British and America. 
He had also allowed the Allies to complete the destruction of Naples 
and Frascati, where 6,000 people were killed in the bombing. 

The German News Agency stated that German troops were in pursuit 
of several thousand British prisoners of war whose camps had been 
opened by Badoglio troops and who apparently intended to fight their 
way into Apulia with followers of Badoglio. It was stated that groups of 
several hundred strong had already been captured. About 30,000 
British prisoners had already been transferred to Germany, and 
15,000 to 20,000 were waiting in Italian camps for their transfer. 

Kesselring issued a series of orders threatening death or imprison- 
ment to Italians for failure to surrender firearms to the Germans or to 
the local police, killing or injuring German soldiers, hiding or helping 
allied personnel, disobeying the orders of the German forces, hindering 
their work, slackness in their own work, distribution of enemy leaflets, 
and possession of wireless transmitting sets. 

The Swiss Consulate at Milan warned people desiring to go to Switzer- 
land that they must have a valid passport and a Swiss consular entrance 
visa. Passenger and goods rail traffic between Italy and Switzerland 
was reported completely suspended. 

Mussolini’s Government, with the German Government, announced 
the establishment of ‘neutral zone’ in Central Italy, to be 
a refuge for civilians fleeing from the areas of military operations and 
bombed towns. It was stated that the necessity for this was “recognized 
by the belligerents of both sides”. Arrangements had therefore been 
made ‘‘in order that the zone shall be respected as a neutral zone, 
according to international law, by the armies and air forces of the enemy. 
The Government of the Reich has pledged itself to make no use whatso- 
ever of the territory in question for military operations of any sort; 
while the Fascist Government has undertaken to inform the units of 
the militia who are at present within the zone’. Persons intending to 
take refuge in the zone were warned to delay their departure as long as 
possible ‘‘on account of the difficulties which will arise in the next few 
days in the communications of central Italy’, and were also told to 
take food with them for at least 5 days, and to keep a distance of at 
least 2 kilometres from communal and provincial roads and all military 
installations within the zone. 

Sept. 26.—Mazzolini, former minister in Cairo, was appointed by 
Mussolini to be his deputy for foreign affairs. Mussolini issued a broad- 
cast appeal for loyalty and sacrifice from the Fascist Militia, in which 
he said: “It is better to meet a glorious end on the battle-field than to 
live as traitors... He who fears death is unworthy to live’’. 

' Sept. 27.—Mussolini stated on the 3rd anniversary of the Tripartite 
Pact that the Republican Fascist Government was determined to fight 
to final victory with all its strength and with the confidence which had 
always inspired Italy. The episode created by an international clique. 
in collaboration with some traitors, had had consequences which would 
be decisive for the future of the war, for Italy could now obtain some 
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idea of the ruin which threatened her. Republican Fascist Italy would 
wipe these days of humiliation from her history and extinguish with her 
own blood the shame which a degenerate monarch had tried to bring 
upon his country’s traditions. Together with German and Japanese 
troops, the Italian forces would liberate the world from an international] 
junta which did not stop at treachery to cause confusion among all 
nations and their traditions. The Pact would be fulfilled by Republican 
Fascist Italy with the same eagerness and belief that as which inspired 
Italy in the previous three years. 

Swiss reports stated that very few members of the Fascist militia 
had obeyed Mussolini’s orders to report at their local Fascist H.Q. and 
that many had gone into hiding to escape mobilization. 


JAPAN 


Sept. 14.—Chinese reports of repeated peace offers. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 15.—Reiteration of Three-Power Pact. (see Germany.) 

Sept. 22.—Tojo in a broadcast introduced new measures to concen- 
trate the nation’s energies “‘in view of the decisive phase which the war 
will enter during the coming months’. He said the general position 
was grave, for the war had entered a phase in which no slackening of 
the present efforts could be tolerated. The British and Americans were 
attempting without regard for their own high losses to force the 
Japanese Empire to its knees by fresh offensives. The time had 
come for the Japanese people to adapt themselves to the war situation 
in all fields. Provision had been made for the closest collaboration 
between high military authorities and the State. Secondly, a deter- 
mined battle front would be established at home to guarantee victory 
by giving support to the war in every respect. Third, prompt and active 
diplomatic measures would be taken, and finally, measures were to be 
applied to ensure an epoch-making increase in war output, especially 
in munitions and aircraft production. Direct and indirect effects on 
military events were to be expected which might amaze the world. 

The Information Office gave details of the new measures, and stated 
that all classes of the people must realize the seriousness of the position, 
both at home and abroad, and the difficulties of their tasks. The whole 
strength of the nation must be concentrated on the arms industry, 
and the air force especially must be expanded and strengthened. 
Absolute self-sufficiency in the food situation of Japan and Manchukuo 
must be achieved and plans for a far-reaching strengthening of the 
defence of the motherland must be worked out immediately. The 
Government would therefore further simplify their administrative 
apparatus, partly by decentralization. All administrative measures 
unessential for the prosecution of the war were to be eliminated, the 
Saturday half-holiday was to be dropped, and work would go on 1 
Government offices the whole time. There was to be complete mobiliza- 
tion; students would no longer be deferred, military service would be 
extended, employment of women would be expanded, and the age 
limit in all professions was to be abolished to recruit elderly people 
Special measures were to be taken for the protection of Government 
buildings and factories in Tokyo and other big cities, and preparations 
were to be made for the transfer of Government buildings and industria! 
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works, and the shifting of sections of the popilation. Taxes were to 
be increased and savings encouraged, and there was to be a far- 
reaching simplification of prices and distribution of all daily 
commodities. 

Sept. 27.—The Foreign Minister announced on the third anniversary 
of the Tripartite Pact that the Government had taken steps to recognize 
the new Italian Government formed after the rescue of Mussolini. The 
Axis countries and their peoples were members of the family of nations, 
and had an inalienable right to live. This right had been menaced by 
Britain and the U.S.A. to such an extent that Japan had taken up the 
sword, and this war was for her a war of self-defence. ‘“The Tripartite 
Pact remains the basis of the struggle for this great goal, in spite of 
Badoglio’s betrayal and all the other intrigues of our enemies’’, he said. 
The Anglo-Saxons, who in the past had reduced Asia to a group of 
semi-sovereign States, intended to keep the continent in this state of 
subjection, and even aspired to dispute the right of Japan to live. Their 
aim was to divide and dominate, and at present Japan was resisting 
their attacks on all sides with a heroism which was sufficient to shatter 
the ambitions of the enemy. At the end of the war there would be 
justice and equity as well as prosperous co-operation throughout East 
Asia. China must be liberated, reconstructed, and given back to Asia. 
Thailand must be made sovereign, and the Philippines, Burma, and 
India all had the right to be independent. 

The Foreign Minister, in a telegram to Ribbentrop, said, “‘I again 
express my unshakable belief that the close collaboration between 
Germany and Japan will guarantee final victory”’. 


MARTINIQUE 
Sept. 14.—M. Ponton appointed Governor. (see France.) 


MEXICO : 
Sept. 15.—The U.S. Chief of Staff arrived in Mexico City to attend 
the celebrations of the 133rd anniversary of Mexican independence. 


MOROCCO 

_ Sept. 24—The High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco met the 
Resident-General of French Morocco at Larache. 

Sept. 27.—The French Resident-General told the press at Rabat 
that 57 people who were openly pro-German had been interned, 
including several senior officials. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 16.—Mussert appealed to the people to support him in his fight 
against the ever-increasing lawlessness in the country. 

_Sept. 21.—It was learned that the Dutch Nazi Party paper Het 
Nationale Dagblad had recently commented on the increase in the 
number of murders and the absence of public feeling against such acts 
of terrorization. ‘“‘Terror’’, it stated, “can be broken only by terror’’. 
It was also reported that Hitler had recently refused to see Mussert, 
in spite of his urgent appeal for information on annexation questions, 
but that the extremist Feldmeyer had been received by Himmler. 
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Later the Germans ordered a “‘reconciliation”’ meeting at the Hague jn 
an attempt to kill rumours of a split between the moderates and the 
extremists in the Dutch Nazi Party. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Sept. 25.—The results of the general Election were announced as 
follows: Labour, 44 seats, National Party 35, and Independent |, 


NIGERIA 

Sept. 23.—The Colonial Secretary arrived in Lagos, after touring 
the provinces. 

Sept. 24.—Col. Stanley left for the Gold Coast. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Sept. 17.—The U.S. Secretary of the Navy stated in Londonderry 
that he did not think the U-boat menace was yet mastered, but that 
the enemy was preparing for a fresh onslaught. With regard to the 
Pacific war, it should be remembered that only the outposts of the 
Japanese positions were being broken down, and the main battle had 
yet to be fought. Taking the merchant ships Japan had before the war 
and the numbers she had seized and built, she probably had a totai of 
about 7} million tons, of which some 2} million tons had been sunk by 
allied submarines in the Pacific. ““No matter what aid we can give to 
victory in this war, it will always be present in every American’s mind 
that in the supreme crisis Britain stood unfalteringly alone’, he said. 
He hoped and believed that the “fine progress’’ on the Italian front by 
the joint U.S. and British forces was typical of the co-operation between 
the two countries. 


NORWAY 

Sept. 14.—Swedish reports stated that some thousand Norwegian 
officers had been taken to a prison camp in Germany. 

Sept. 25.—An open letter published in the underground press warned 
Falkenhorst that the Norwegian people might soon be driven to desper- 
ate resistance against the Germans. “‘Action taken against the Nor- 
wegian police under the temporary law recently promulgated }) 
Quisling to maintain calm and order in war-time has aroused grav‘ 
fears’, it was stated. ‘‘The Norwegian people suspect that it will be 
used as a starting point for compulsory measures on the same lines 
against the whole population. Should such a thing really happen even 
our people, with their capacity for cautious and calm thought, will be 
driven to desperate opposition. It would force upon us means which we 
have hitherto refused to employ”’. 

Swedish reports stated that 5 of the 8 members of the Quisling 
Cabinet were ready to resign, and that the Minister for Food had state¢ 
that Quisling’s state of emergency decree on Aug. 16 had created ‘al 
extraordinarily bad impression on members of the Government’. 

Sept. 27.—Quisling stated, in a speech complaining of ‘‘discreditabl 
behaviour” by members of his party, that separate courts had beet 
created to keep order and to deal with breaches of party discipline ané 
dishonourable behaviour. The cause of Italy’s collapse was that dis 
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ruptive elements had not been removed, ‘“‘Those who are against us are 
more noisy than numerous, consisting of plutocrats and Communists, 
Liberal intellectuals and bishops who are enemies of the State, with 
strongly divergent interests’, he said: ‘Our task is to divide these 
opponents of ours and defeat them separately instead of forcing them 
together into a national front.”’ 


PORTUGAL 
Sept. 14.—The Duke of Palmella was appointed as the new Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. 


RUMANIA 

Sept. 24.—Turkish reports stated that the German Minister of 
Communications was in Bucarest to speed up supplies from the Balkans. 
The German news agency stated that Senator Ausnit, a leading 
industrialist, had been sentenced to imprisonment for “‘disturbance of 
the public order’. 

Sept. 26.—An official statement announced that 37 prominent citizens, 
including former counsellors of King Carol, had been arrested for 
lanning to organize a guerrilla force similar to that in Yugoslavia. 

Sept. 27.—The German News Agency announced that Antonescu 
had received the German Transport Minister. 


. AFRICA 

Sept. 15.—The Administrator of S.W. Africa told the press at 
Pretoria that S.W. Africa was pressing for immediate incorporation 
nthe Union and the end of the territory’s mandated status. The 
Legislative Assembly had unanimously adopted a resolution asking for 
ncorporation and this request had been conveyed to Gen. Smuts. 
Sept. 23.—It was learned that Gen. Smuts had told the administrator 
{S.W. Africa that the question of incorporation was being considered 
ut that since the mandate was international other parties must also 
e consulted. 

Gen. Smuts stated in Johannesburg that Germany’s surrender must 
e dictated in Berlin. ‘“‘“Germany must not be allowed to secure peace 
without a single Allied soldier on her soil as in the last war’’ he said. 

Sept. 24.—It was announced that agreement had been reached among 
he Governments of S. Africa, the U.K., and the U.S.A. for establishing 
A joint Supply Council for South Africa. 


S.W. AFRICA 
Sept. 15.—Desire to enter Union‘of S. Africa. (see S. Africa.) 


SWITZERLAND 

Sept. 16.—The Schwarzenburg wireless station stated in a broadcast 
0 America that Switzerland found herself at present in one of the most 
peculiar situations in her history. From a certain point of view she 
vas surrounded by one Power only and from another point of view by, 
‘mong others, 3 defeated Powers, Austria, France, and Italy. She had 
‘mained true to the traditional role of the guardian of the Alpine 
antons, but,recently she had summoned a substantial number of 
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troops to defend herself. Following the capitulation of Italy and the 
occupation of Northern Italy by German troops her situation had 
become very difficult; she was now dealing not with just one coalitioy 
but with just one country, and the Customs officers of that one country 
controlled all possible openings with the outside world, She muy 
therefore suffer from the effects of the counter-blockade and stop all 
economic exchange with America; only the word “encirclement” could 
describe her situation. 

Sept. 20.—It was learned that both passenger and goods trafiy 
between Switzerland and Italy through the Simplon tunnel had been 
completely suspended, and it was also reported that shortly after the 
Italian armistice Italian troops blew up parts of the Mont Cenis tunnel, 

Sept. 23.—The radio announced that the German military authorities 
had forbidden Swiss and Italian citizens to cross the Italo-Swiss frontier, 
and also prohibited the minor frontier traffic of local inhabitants. 

Sept. 25.—Stricter watch on frontier. (see [taly.) 

Sept. 26.—The Minister for Military Affairs stated that it was Switzer. 
land’s duty courageously to maintain her neutrality and to refuse every 
appeal to let foreign troops pass through her territory or be flown over 
it. 

Sept. 27.—The Chief of the Justice and Police Department warmed 
the Government against opening the frontier freely to refugees, explai- 
ing that Switzerland, already impoverished and lacking almost all raw 
materials and foodstuffs, could not clothe and feed an indefinite number 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Sept. 21.—M. Bechara El Khoury, a former Prime Minister of th 
Lebanon, was elected President. 


TURKEY 


Sept. 24.—An article in Aksham, referring to relations with Bulgaria 
stated that Turco-Bulgarian friendship must be based on 2 principles 
for which Turkey had always stood, the independence and freedom «i 
the Balkan countries exclusive of the interference of non-Balkan Powers 
and a fair adjustment of the frontiers between the Balkan countries 
Turkey was bound to Greece by the Treaty of 1933, guaranteeing tle 
intangibility of their common Balkan frontiers, and Turkey woul! 
abide by that treaty. “The vicissitudes of war’’, it was stated, ‘pit 
under Bulgarian occupation territories the retention of which should & 
considered impossible even by the more optimistic Bulgarians. Ther 
fore our frank and friendly advice to Bulgaria would be that, taking‘ 
realistic view of the situation, she should not wait till the last mom«! 
but return now those territories to their rightful owners’ 


U.S.A. 


Sept. 14.—The Chinese Foreign Minister told the press in Washingt! 
that the Japanese continued to make peace overtures to his Govell 
ment. In their most recent proposal, they offered to leave ‘ hina & ul 
the Chinese would go in with them to “unite Asia against the West 

It was announced that President Roosevelt’s special envoy to Indi 
Mr. Phillips, had been granted the rank of ambassador. 
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Sept. 15.—The Under-Secretary for War told the Senate Committee 
on Manpower that taking into account the Italian surrender the number 
of Axis divisions was estimated at 556, which was more than the 
United Nations had, and that the U.S. forces must total 7,700,000 by 
the end of 1943. 20 million people were now employed in war industries, 
but there were still labour deficiencies, especially in the aircraft 
industry. There was no over-all scarcity, but voluntary methods of 
directing workers to the war industries had not met the needs, and 
hence the call for a National Service Act. A long and hard fight lay 
ahead, for the Germans and Japanese were at their peak, fully mobilized. 

The Chinese Foreign Minister told the press that the Chungking 
announcement that within a year after the war a National Assembly 
would be called to adopt a new constitution meant that China was 
plotting her political course “‘in the direction of a broadening and 
deepening of democracy”’ and that the period of “‘so-called political 
tutelage by the Kuomintang”’ would be ended. The attainment of the 
3 great principles of Sun Yat-sen, national unity, economic security, 
and democracy, had been delayed by Japanese aggression, but now it 
must be made clear that “‘the pledge of Sun Yat-sen will be redeemed”. 
China looked forward to a period of internal reconstruction and hoped 
for the recovery of all her national territory, but had no designs on an 
inch of foreign soil. She wished to see Korea a free nation. 

The Office of War Information announced that U.S. armed forces’ 
casualties from the outbreak of war totalled 102,573, of which 19,721 
were dead and 23,933 prisoners. 

Sept. 17.—President Roosevelt’s message to Congress. (see Special 
Summary). Visit of the Secretary of the Navy and the vice-chairman 
of the Maritime Commission to Great Britain. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 18.—Mr. Berle, assistant Secretary of State, stated in a letter 

to the former Rumanian Minister in Washington, who had been broad- 
casting to Rumania for the Office of War Information, that the State 
Department had always considered any idea of a cordon sanitaire 
around Russia absurd, that it was annoyed and disgusted by rumours 
to the contrary, and deplored statements tending to sow distrust 
between the allies and serving the purpose of the common enemy. 
rhis statement gave official approval to the Minister's warning to 
Rumanians that it would be absurd to believe, “‘as many Central 
Europeans do, that a cordon sanitaire against Russia would be set up 
alter the common victory”’. 
_ Sept. 19.—The Navy Department announced that the Navy had 
increased since July 1, 1940 by 333 combatant ships, totalling 1,117,054 
tons. During this period one of the world’s largest fleets had been 
built, and new additions included 1,274 minecraft and patrol vessels, 
lol auxiliaries, and 12,964 landing craft. The production of Navy 
planes had quadrupled in the 18 months from Jan. 1, 1942 to July 1, 
1943, and from July 1, 1940 to July 1, 1943 15,566 planes had been 
completed for the Navy. Despite losses, the Navy had 613 warships, 
in comparison with 383 three years previously. 

Sept. 20.—An agreement was signed with Brazil continuing the 
Lend-Lease agreement and providing for despatch of additional work- 
men to the Amazon rubber plantations. 

The Chief of Staff told the Military Affairs Committees of the Senate 
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and the House of Representatives that the Army was “‘just getting 
ready for the deployment of its ground forces in the battle areas’, 
since the country was now for the first time capable of putting into 
foreign battle lines troops which had been fully trained at home. He 
said that 50,000 troops would be sent to Britain in September because 
they were needed to maintain the existing force in Britain, on which 
there had been a constant drain through the need for additional crews 
for base organizations in conquered territory. These troops would 
include 600 bomber crews, needed to maintain existing operations and 
not to increase the weight of bombing. He said it would be very serious 
if the drafting of fathers were delayed until January 1944. The North 
African and Russian successes had enabled a cut in the size of the 
Army for 1943 by 500,000 men, but the Army must reach this reduced 
figure by the end of 1943. He said he expected to have 2} million 
troops oversea by the end of 1943 and 5 million by the end of 1944, and 
he gave a warning against maintaining an army with too narrow a 
margin of reserves. Admiral King told the committees that nearly half 
the fathers to be called up by January 1944 would go into the Navy, 
the Marines, and the Coast Guard. There would be enough of them to 
man 9 new aircraft carriers, and delay in their induction would defer 
an equivalent number of ships and aircraft from coming into service. 

Sept. 21.—Visit of Mr. Nelson to Britain. (see Great Britain.) 

The Fulbright resolution, “‘favouring the creation of appropriate 
international machinery, with power adequate to establish and main- 
tain a just and lasting peace among the nations of the world, and 
favouring the participation by the U.S.A. therein through its con- 
stitutional processes’’, was passed by the House of Representatives by 
360 votes to 29. 

The chairman of the War Man-power Commission stated that more 
than 63} million men and women were now actively engaged in industry 
or serving in the armed forces. 

The Chief of Staff told a convention of the American Legion at 
Omaha, Nebraska, that a great offensive in which the full strength of 
America’s armed forces would be hurled against the enemy in Asia and 
Europe was just about to begin. Preparations had been made in North 
Africa and Sicily and were about to be made in Italy for the support o! 
huge ground and air forces. For a long time similar preparations had 
been under way in Britain and the Pacific, and the Mediterranean 
success would release a great naval force for the war against Japat. 
It would discourage the Japanese to learn that the most difficull 
problem now was to find sufficient bases from which to operate the 

vast forces which were to be poured into the Pacific. ‘‘We must procee? 
in the most business-like manner possible to make this war so te srrible 
for the enemy, so overwhelming in character, that never again can é 
small group of dictators find a sufficient following to destroy the 
peaceful security of the civilized world’, he said. 

The State Department issued a Note to neutral Governments in 
Europe and to Argentina stating that certain concerns in neut 
countries, in anticipation of the early Allied occupation of Italy, co 
templated acquiring enemy-owned shares in Italian companies and other 
enemy assets in Italy, and warning them that the British and US. 
Governments reserved the right to treat as invalid any such transfers 
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Sept. 22.—The War Production Board monthly repert stated that 
munitions production had increased nearly 20- fold since August, 1940. 
In August, 1943 munitions production increased by 4 per cent over 
July, and aircraft production showed a 3 per cent increase in number 
and 7 per cent increase in weight over July. Aircraft production was 
still behind current schedules, but during August 7,612 planes were pro- 
duced. During the. previous 8 months there had been a 25 per cent 
increase in labour productivity in the aircraft industry. Deliveries of 
naval vessels reached a new peak with 284,000 displacement tons, a 
gain of 40 per cent over July, and delivery of destroyer escorts was 20 
per cent ahead of schedule. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the overwhelming majority by which the 
Fulbright resolution had been passed was particularly gratifying as 
Members of Congress had just returned from their constituencies, and 
the vote therefore provided evidence of the willingness of the country 
to collaborate in the maintenance of peace after the war. In reply to 
an inquiry whether the U.S.A. had warned Franco in similar terms to 
Britain's warning, he said he would prefer to say that the U.S.A. had 
at all times kept the Madrid Government informed of its attitude in 
relation to the prosecution of the war. (see Great Britain.) 

The chairman of the Soviet purchasing mission in the U.S.A. read a 
message from Marshal Stalinat Washington's “‘back the attack’’ war bond 
exhibition in which he called on the American people to support the 
war loan. He said that 500 divisions were engaged on the two sides of 
theeastern front, and the Red Army was successfully employing aircraft, 
tanks, guns, and other equipment received from Britain and the U.S.A. 
Every Soviet citizen was not only assisting the army and Government 
to defeat the enemy but was buying war bonds to give financial support 
to the Government, and he appealed to the Americans to do the same. 

Sept. 23.—The Ambassador in Ankara returned to Washington. Mrs. 
Roosevelt arrived at San Francisco from Honolulu. 

\dm. King told the American Legion Convention at Omaha that the 
damaging attacks recently made by the U.S. Navy on Japanese 
positions in the Marcus and Gilbert Islands were only “‘the shape of 
things to come’. He said the Navy’s strategy and tactics had always 
revolved round those weapon-bearers which could hit farthest and 
hardest, and in the present war these were aircraft. While emphasizing 
the importance of air power he stressed the importance of the close 
coordination of all branches of service. 

The State Department issued the revised text of its proposed agree- 
ment for the formation of a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Mr. Hull told the press that virtual agreement among 
all the nations concerned had been reached without the necessity of a 
conference. He emphasized the importance of such an organization to 
all nations receiving or supplying relief; after the previous war 4 
nations had sunk into anarchy, and this time he said the number would 
be 14 unless the starving people were fed. 

Sept. 24.—Mr. Nelson’s statement on war production. (see Great 
Britain.) 

The chairman of the Maritime Commission told the press that by the 
end of 1944 the U.S.A. would have built 50 million deadweight tons of 
shipping, an amount greater than the combined pre-war merchant 
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fleets of Britain, the U.S.A., Germany, Japan, and Norway, and by the 
end of the war she would have sufficient tonnage to maintain an active 
merchant marine of fast ships totalling between 15 million and % 
million tons, and still have left ‘‘tremendous surplus shipping to be 
disposed of’’. The disposition of this tonnage would then be an inter. 
national problem. 

The Director of the Office of War Mobilization announced President 
Roosevelt’s creation of an army and navy production survey com- 
mittee to advice the joint chiefs of staff on changes in the procurement 
programmes of the armed forces and to provide machinery for ful] 
coordination of the military and civilian branches of the government 

The Ambassador to Russia arrived in Washington. 

Sept. 25.—President Roosevelt announced the resignation of \r. 
Welles from the Under-Secretaryship of State, and the appointment of 
Mr. Stettinius, the Lend-Lease Administrator, to succeed him. He als 
announced the formation of an Office of Foreign Economic Administr- 
tion, to include the Lend-Lease Administration, the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation, and the Office of Economic Warfare, under 
Mr. Leo Crowley. Mr. Lehman resigned from the relief and rehabilite- 
tion agency, and was made a special assistant to President Roosevelt 
to prepare for the United Nations’ meeting on relief and rehabilitation, 

The Chilean Foreign Minister stated in New York that it was natural 
logic which placed Chile alongside the nations which were “making 
history for the free humanity of the future’, and that though he 
soldiers were not at the fighting front Chileans were striving on t! 
production front in making materials of war. He said the dream 
unity among the American Republics was being realized in the crucibi 
of war, and all nations in the western hemisphere were stamping | 
shape their common history, with the same ideals and aspirations tv- 
wards the same destinies. 

Lend-lease agreement with French Committee. (see France.) 

Sept. 26.—Count Sforza stated in New York that it was the first duty 
of all Italians to ‘“‘wage war against the Germans to the death’’, and to 
lay aside, in the interest of unity, thoughts of ‘‘recriminations, historical 
trials, and theoretical orations’’. He attacked King Emmanuel, hov- 
ever, as “hidden, frightened, and non-existent’. 

Sept. 27.—The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Berle, told the pres 
that the suggestion in the press that the American representatives at 4 
Moscow conference might hesitate to deal with the sort of questiol 
which the Senate was unwilling to discuss was ‘‘quite unfounded’. | 
was true that neither Britain nor Russia was forced to wander in the 
mazes of the same sort of constitutionalism that American statesmet 
must take into account, and it was possible that each knew how ‘ 
and in what direction it was prepared to go after the war to assure tht 
maintenance of peace. But it was imperative that the U.S. Government! 
should know as exactly as possible what Anglo-Russian policy might be 


before it could approach Congress with any detinite proposition, 2% 
there was no reason why the U.S. representatives at Moscow should 
less “‘realist’’ than the Soviet Government. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army told industrial and labow! 
leaders in Washington that the German High Command had abandont¢ 


hope of victory several months ago, when Germany had drastically 
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reduced her bomber production in order to concentrate on fighters. 
It was evident then that Germany was seeking through defensive action 
what at best could only be a stalemate, and the Allied air offensive had 
een a powerful factor in softening the enemy. The Luftwaffe had been 
weakened to the detriment of German operations in Russia and the 
Mediterranean, the German oil industry now faced a critical reduction 
in supply, U-boat production had been cut and the capacity of sub- 
marine bases reduced, the margin of safety in the rubber supply had 
diminished, and 1,800,000 people had been rendered homeless, causing 
a lowering of morale. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff for Military Intelligence told the 
industrial and labour conference that Germany had nearly 3 times as 
many combat divisions in the field at present as when she attacked 
Poland, and that the Luftwaffe was larger. The Germans now had 
30) well-trained divisions, and during 1943 alone they had reformed 
and equipped, or raised, more than 60 new divisions, each with about 600 
machine-guns and 300 heavier weapons. Employment in war industries 
in Germany and the occupied countries had risen from 23 million in 
1939 to 35 million, and some of the weapons produced were better than 
any possessed by the United Nations. He also said that Japan’s re- 
sources were tremendous, and the morale of her people excellent; he 
discounted any likelihood of the early collapse of either country. 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 15.—Marshal Stalin received the head of the French Military 
Mission. The Archbishop of York arrived in Moscow. 

Sept. 17.—The council of the Bishops of the Orthodox Church 
issued an appeal to Christians throughout the world to do everything 
to hasten victory over Germany. It hopes that “‘by the efforts of 
Christians in all allied countries the long-expected second front will at 
last be established and will bring nearer victory and peace at this 
favourable moment when our own Red Army is victoriously pushing 
he enemy from our lands’. All Christians were urged ‘‘to unite in the 
name of Christ for final victory over the common enemy, and to strain 
every nerve in this world-war for the ideals of Christianity which are 
being trodden underfoot by Hitler, for the freedom of the Christian 
churches, and the freedom, happiness, and culture of the whole of 
humanity’. A statement was also published thanking Marshal Stalin 
for the support the Government were giving to the Church. 

Sept. 18.—An article in War and the Working Class suggested that 
the time was ripe for the formation of a tripartite Anglo-Soviet 
American permanent committee to co-ordinate military and political 
activities, together with a representative of the French Committee of 
National Liberation. It would be an organ contributing to the unifica- 
tion of the Allies’ efforts to deal joint blows at Germany, would direct 
the fulfilment of the armistice conditions with Italy, and would discuss 
military and political problems connected with the satellites of Ger- 
many who were ready to break away. It was also stated that the theory 
and practice of Amgot were liable to lead to legitimate apprehension 
among all who understood the political significance of the task of 
destroying Fascism in the liberated territories. 
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Sept. 20.—Pravda published the announcement of the formation of 
a “Union of German Officers’, composed of prisoners of war in Russia 
They issued an appeal to the German commanders to overthrow 
Hitler, declaring that it was no longer possible for Germany to win the 
war and that therefore resistance was hopeless and senseless. The, 
desired to save the Fatherland from the disaster threatening it, for they 
realized that the grave military and political disaster which began in 
1943 revealed the hopelessness of the German position. 

The first official meeting took place in Moscow between the Patriarch 
of the Orthodox Church and the Archbishop of York, who presented 
greeting from the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 

Sept. 22.—Marshal Stalin’s acknowledgement of supplies of U.S. and 
British weapons. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 26.—Moscow wireless announced that M. Vyshinsky, the 
Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs, had been appointed Soviet 
representative on the Inter-Allied Mediterranean Commission. 

Sept. 27.—It was announced in Moscow that 7 U.S. aeroplane crews 
had been interned ‘‘according to international law’’ for flying over 
Russian Far Eastern territory. 

The German Minister for the Eastern Territories stated at the funeral 
of Kube, the former German Governor of White Russia who had been 
assassinated in Minsk, that one in six of the German farm officials in 
White Russia had died violent deaths. 


VATICAN CITY 
Sept. 21.—Vatican wireless denied reports that the Germans had 
crossed the border line between Rome and the Vatican City. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 15.—Berlin radio claimed that German troops had captured 
Kattaro and controlled all the Dalmatian and Albanian coasts. 

Sept. 16.—It was learned that patriot troops had captured Split. 

Sept. 18.—Visit of Neditch to Hitler. (see Germany.) 

Sept. 21.—The H.Q. of the People’s Army of Liberation announced 
that a Slovene National Committee had been formed under the patriot 
Vilfan to assume control of territory wrested from the Germans and 
that it had declared the Slovene coastal areas of Istria and Gorizii 
ceded to Italy after 1918, as reincorporated in Yugoslavia. 

Sept. 23.—The National Liberation Army announced, according ' 
the free Yugoslav wireless, that 500 German soldiers had been disarmed 
and 150 German officers and men killed or wounded in fighting 
Montenegro. It was stated that an Italian division with its commande! 
was now operating with the partisans against the Germans, and that 
Slovene partisan troops had entered Trieste and were engaged 1 
street fighting with the Germans. It was also stated that 6 Italia! 
divisions so far had been disarmed by the liberation army. 

Sept. 24.—Turkish reports stated that a Nazi military commander hai 
ordered that for every German soldier killed the village of the attacker 
was to be razed to the ground. 
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